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THE COUNTRY TO THE TOWN. 


1. 
Gay the gems you wear at night— 
A thousand facets, all one light! 
Rich the robes you don by day— 
One glory, though your heart is gray, 
I see your shining strands of hair: 
Gold, much gold, is tangled there. 
But I have seen, I have seen 
The silver daisies light the green, 
Have shared the splendors manifold 
That are but bought with cowslip- 
gold, 
The brilliants 
floors— 
Is not my realm rich as yours? 
And the Town said, “Proudly my days 
go by,” 
But the Country made answer, “‘Queen- 
lier I!” 


strewn on _ forest 


Il. 
Many pleasures throng your parks 
Between the magic dawns and darks: 
Wherefore should you heed the hurts 
Of children crying at your skirts? 
Pomp of a great King’s Parliament, 
A great Queen’s Court, your pride has 
blent. 
But I have known, I have known 
The white Moon on her mountain 
throne; 
Have heard the children laugh to see 
The Sun-King’s summer revelry, 
The pageant of the purpling moors— 
Is not my lot high as yours? 
And the Town said, “Gaily my days go 
by,” 
And the Country made answer, “Hap- 
pier I!” 
8. Gertrude Ford. 


The Westminster Gazette. 








. DRIFTING. 
day; 
Today’s dun clouds we cannot roll 
away. 
Now the long, wailing flight of geese 
brings autumn in its train, 
So to the view-tower cup in hand to fill 
and drink again, 


And dream of the greatest singers of 
the past, 


The Country to the Town, ete. 





We cannot keep the gold of yester- - 





lines of fire and 





Their fadeless 
beauty cast. 
I too have felt the wild-bird thrill of 
song behind the bars, 
But these have brushed the world 
aside and walked amid the stars. 


In vain we cleave the torrent’s thread 
with steel, 
In vain we drink to drown the grief 
we feel; 
When man’s desire with fate doth war 
this, this avails alone— 
To hoist the sail and let the gale and 
the waters bear us on. 
From the Chinese of Li Po 
A.D. 702-762. 


BURNT-OUT. 
The sunset, late a bar of flame 
That smouldered in the opal skies, 
Beneath night’s looming shade grows 
tame, 
And with a last wan flicker dies. 
Those splendid shapes of rosy clouds, 
The golden plume and giant crest, 
Rise gray like pale ghosts freed from 
shrouds— 
Burnt-out the glory of the west. 


Yet, since awhile, by that grand pyre 
The wide seas were incarnadined, 
And far bleak Alpine snows caught 


fire, 
And vales with purple mists were 
lined, 
We tread more bravely through the 
gloom, 


We dream more sweetly in the night, 
We feel less terror of the tomb, 
Remembering that enfolding light. 


I watch my heart’s red holocaust, 
And stir its sullen flame in vain. 
Brave hopes! what azure skies you 
crossed! , 
Now comes the darkness once again. 
But if the shade in some dark tent 
Dispelled by my heart’s pyre may 
be, 
Great God, who gilt the firmament, 
Kindle this little flame for me! 
C. Farmar. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE DEGENERATION OF CLASSES AND PEOPLES. 


I. 

Before I begin to consider the social 
and political aspects and effects of de- 
generation, I wish to give once more 
an exact definition of this term. This 
can best be done in the words of the 
writer who first introduced it into sci- 
ence, Dr. B. A. Morel. In his Traité 
des Dégénérescences he says: “We must 
regard degeneration as a morbid varia- 
tion from an original type. This vari- 
ation . . . includes transmissible ele- 
ments of such a nature that anyone 

‘who carries the germ of them within 
himself grows continuously less and 
less capable of fulfilling his tasks in 
humanity, and that intellectual and 
moral progress, which is already im- 
peded in his own person, is threatened 
also in his posterity.” 

To this I add: “Not merely moral and 
intellectual progress, but even exist- 
ence itself.” For unless a vigorous 
renovation and improvement of the or- 
ganism is induced by means of a for- 
tunate admixture of new blood, degen- 
eration increases from generation to 
generation, and very quickly reaches 
a point beyond which the degenerate 
cannot pass; because he is either ge- 
netically incapable or else produces chil- 
dren that are still-born or die in in- 
fancy. Woman resists the influences 
that cause degeneration better than the 
male, but even she cannot permanently 
escape them. The degenerate woman 
becomes less and less able to perform 
her biological function as child-bearer. 
In such a woman we observe certain 
well-known physiological deficiencies 
which result in sterility. It stands to 
the credit of Dr. Larcher to have 
shown that difficult births caused by 
one or other of these defects are regu- 


! Translated for the “Hibbert Journal by 
the Rev. B. W. Lummis, M.A. Translation 
revised by Dr. Nordau. 


lar symptoms of degeneration in a 
woman. If the degeneration is suf- 
ficiently advanced the man cannot be- 
get and the woman cannot bear chil- 
dren. The cycle is closed. By a proc- 
ess of elimination the race has freed 
itself from a noxious element. That 
is the cruel but effectual method by 
which Nature herself remedies a mor- 
bid disturbance in the evolution of a 
race that is still fit to live, still capa- 
ble of the strife for existence. This ele- 
mentary fact of experience was obvi- 
ously overlooked by Dr. Robert Reid 
Rentoul, when he proposed the “Steril- 
ization of certain Mental and Physical 
Degenerates.” We need not interfere. 
The process accomplishes itself auto- 
matically, 

Let us attempt to understand the 
mechanism of degeneration. When the 
organic vigor of parents has, through 
one of the causes to be adduced later, 
been weakened, they engender offspring 
whose morphological elements are, 
from the outset, of an inferior char- 
acter. The germs themselves, which 
break away from the organisms of the 
parents to unite in producing a new 
living being, are weak, defective, laden 
with an insufficient store of life-energy. 
They are not able to develop up to the 
goal which a normally strong and 
healthy individual of the given species 
can attain and ought to attain. Their 
evolution comes to a standstill at a 
greater or less distance from the point 
which it should reach, or deviates from 
the line that leads to its natural goal, 
and pursues a false direction, which is 
more or less remote from the norm of 
the species and alien to it. I will try, 
by means of an illustration familiar to 
everybody, to make this clear even to 
readers who are not well versed in 
biological ways of thought. The 
healthy and efficient organism may be 
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compared to a locomotive which is 
meant to travel, say, along the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway from 
Victoria to Dover, is provided with the 
requisite amount of coal and water, 
is under the charge of a capable driver 
and a good stoker, runs without a 
hitch and arrives when it is due. The 
degenerate organism and its develop- 
ment might be represented by the same 
locomotive if it were built of poor 
metal, had a drunken or overworked 
driver and a lazy and careless stoker, 
and started with insufficient coal and 
water. Such an engine is exposed to 
yarious mischances on the journey. 
Being so badly built, it may break an 
axle or start a leak in the boiler, and 
be left unable to proceed. The inca- 
pacity of its driver and stoker may 
cause it to leave the metals, or may 
take it along a wrong branch, or bring 
it on a blind siding, where it will be 
wrecked on a bulkhead. The most 
probable thing that can happen is that, 
after using up all its coal and water, 
it should come to a stop through ex- 
haustion, somewhere perhaps between 
Sittingbourne and Canterbury. One 
thing is certain: it will not reach its 
destination at Dover. 

As this parable clearly implies, the 
degenerate individual deviates from 
the racial type either through a check 
in development or through erratic 
formation. Arrested development re- 
sults in atavism, where the individual 
comes to a stop at an early point on 
the road over which the species has 
travelled, and cannot go further. Er- 
ratic development leads to monstrosi- 
ties, which do not correspond to any 
point which the species, in its normal 
development, has ever passed. All the 
anomalies of degeneration can be re- 
ferred to these two formulas—arrested 
or aberrant development, atavism or 
monstrosity—but as a rule they com- 
bine the two. 

The origin of degeneration, as was 
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suggested above, is to be sought in the 
unsatisfactory condition of one or of 
both parents at the time of procreation. 
Here, again, the multiplicity of the in- 
dividual cases is merely the various 
expression of one simple, fundamental 
law. The organism has been rendered 
inefficient either through a morbid 
change in the chemical character of its 
cell-plasm and its fluid, or through an 
impoverishment of its vital power. The 
morbid change is in all cases an in- 
toxication, which may be brought 
about by the introduction of poisonous 
substances such as alcohol, morphia, 
cocaine, and the like, or through the 
toxins of pathogenetic, parasitical - 
micro-organisms like Koch’s tubercular 
bacillus, Laveran’s microzoon of ma- 
laria, Schaudinn’s treponema, and so 
forth. Impoverishment sets in when 
the organism has been overworked. 
Whenever catabolism, the decomposi- 
tion of organic material that goes on 
during activity, outweighs anabolism, 
the building up of material that goes 
on during rest, the organism is growing 
insolvent and making progress, gradu- 
ally or swiftly, towards bankruptcy. 
Excessive fatigue not only causes 
structural changes in tissue, but also 
brings about an accumulation of waste 
matter, too great or too concentrated 
for the emunctory organs to dispose of 
adequately. In their effect on the or- 
ganism these waste substances are 
toxins, and it may well be that what 
we call fatigue and exhaustion is ulti- 
mately nothing but an intoxication; in 
that case intoxication would be the 
only source of that deterioration of the 
organism which leads to degeneracy in 
its offspring. 

Weismann has attempted to deny 
that the germ of life which is trans- 
mitted by parents to offspring can 
share in the change sustained by the 
parental organism. To future histo- 
rians of science it will be a matter for 
astonishment that such an.extravagant 
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doctrine can have been conceived by a 
biologist and accepted, for a time, by 
serious scientists. Weismann’s conten- 
tion cannot have been founded on ob- 
servation. The heritable properties of 
the germ are not perceptible by the 
senses. Weismann, then, has simply con- 
structed a theory out of his own imagin- 
ation—a theory which is refuted both 
by common sense and by the rational 
interpretation of experience. Accord- 
ing to Weismann the germ-plasm, unin- 
fluenced by its -bearer, is transmitted 
without change by its first engenderer, 
whosoever he may have been, to his 
posterity: and throughout the incalcul- 
able succession and multiplicity of off- 
spring it is received and passed on in its 
material identity by relay after relay of 
new individuals. To recognize the 
monstrous absurdity of Weismann’s 
theory we need not even have recourse 
to the presumption that all organic life 
on the earth has a unitary nature and 
a common origin; consequently that all 
animals and plants that have ever lived 
or will live on our planet are derived 
from a common ancestor, perhaps from 
one or more microscopic one-celled 
creatures; for however small we may 
suppose that group of atoms to be 
which could be the bearer of herit- 
able organic characteristics, it is still 
unthinkable that those one-celled or- 
ganisms from which all life on earth 
has emanated should have contained 
already all the material germs which 
have since, throughout all geologic 
periods, been transmitted by the par- 
ental organisms to the fruit, in every 
several generative act, whether we 
speak of the division of the cell-nucleus 
of a bacillus or the fertilization of the 
egg of a diplodocus. But we need not, 
I say, have recourse to that assump- 
tion; the theory remains unthinkable 
even when we do not derive all life 
from one primitive cell or from a few 
such cells, but confine ourselves to hu- 
manity, and advance the postulate that 
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the life-germ of every single human 
being that the species has produced 
from its beginning and is yet to bring 
forth before its end—and not only this, 
but also all the germs which did not 
lead to the emergence of a new life— 
were materially contained in the 
spermatocysts and ovaries of the first 
human pairs or the first group of 
human pairs. Weismann’s theory is 
not a scientific hypothesis, but mysti- 
cism of the worst kind. If it has been 
taken seriously, that is the consequence 
of a not infrequent logical fallacy. Be- 
cause its author is a biologist, it has 
itself been taken for a biological theory. 
It was not, however, as a biologist but 
as a dreamer and dogmatizing vision- 
ary that Weismann conceived it, and 
it has no more foundation, and ought 
to have no more authority, than any 
of the amusing fancies of H. G. Wells 
in The War of the Worlds or in The Time 
Machine. The theory of Weismann is 
not confirmed by one single observed 
fact; it is contradicted by all. If ac- 
quired characteristics were not in- 
herited, evolution would be altogether 
unintelligible and impossible; for it 
cannot be understood how one identical 
germinal substance could produce, one 
after another, the most divergent forms 
of life: unless, indeed, we should as- 
cribe to it the mysterious property of 
consummating within itself—of its 
own power and its own impulse, inde- 
pendent of its temporary bearer and 
of any external impetus—that evolu- 
tion whose expression consists in the 
appearance of more and more highly 
developed organisms on the earth. 
Such an assumption hardly differs 
from that of a new divine act of crea- 
tion as the origin of every single life. 
It has certainly passed beyond the 
point at which it could be called bio- 
logical science: it must be called faith. 

Not all acquired characteristics are 
heritable, it is true. Only those are 
heritable which influence the quality of 
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the germ. The accidental loss of a 
limb, the attainment of any bodily or 
mental skill or practice through exer- 
cise, have no effect on the germ-plasm, 
and so are not heritable. On the other 
hand, a state of the nervous system 
which affects the innervation of the 
germ-glands and their physical and 
chemical function, a dyscrasy of the 
organic liquids, through which the 
chemical composition of the glands, 
the nutriment drawn into them from 
the blood, and the germ-cells formed 
and secreted by them, is altered, do in- 
fluence the germ-plasm to such an ex- 
tent as to make it quite intelligible that 
it should form new individuals who 
resemble their parents, but are some- 
what different, or very different, from 
their more distant ancestors. The pro- 
creative individual does not pass on to 
his descendants the identical material 
germ-plasm that he received from his 
ancestors. Every individual forms his 
own germ-plasm afresh in his own 
germ-glands, out of his own resources, 
and transmits to it the morphological 
and physiological tendencies that he 
himself has inherited. The individual 
is nevertheless able to modify those 
tendencies, in accordance with his own 
character; to give them greater energy, 
finer co-ordination, or, on the other 
hand, a feebler tension, a more languid 
impulsion, a more defective co-ordina- 
tion; and the deterioration of the germ- 
substance can go so far that its tenden- 
cies, instead of being co-ordinated fall 
into anarchy, no longer strive towards 
any organic finality, or are quite ex- 
tinguished and no more fit to exert any 
formative influence. This is the 
mechanism of degeneration, and this is 
nothing else than one form of the in- 
heritance of acquired characteristics, 
which is alone sufficient to destroy the 
theory of Weismann. 


II. 
The phenomenon of degeneration, 
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whose reality was for a certain time 
contested, is now no longer doubted 
by any man of scientific culture. More- 
over, the bodily and psychical symp- 
toms by which the state of degenera- 
tion is revealed are generally known. 
The only matters of controversy that 
survive are the somewhat ill-defined 
concept of Professor Magnan’s “dé- 
généré supérieur,” in which many pre- 
fer to see, instead of a retarded type, 
an advanced, evolving, higher type, 
and the significance of some particular 
bodily formations, which are claimed on: 
one side as stigmata of degeneration, 
on the other as normal variations of 
form. Such, to mention only one ex- 
ample, is asymmetry of the _ face, 
which, according to Lombroso, betok- 
ens an arrest of structure, and is there- 
fore of a degenerate nature, while Dr. 
Liebreich describes it as a natural and 
necessary result of the situation of 
the foetus in the womb. 

Every cultivated person knows to-day 
that the lowest grades of degeneration 
are idiocy and imbecility; somewhat 
higher stand mental instability, weak- 
ness of will or abulia, cases of phobia 
and obsession, eccentricities of charac- 
ter, perversions of the most important 
instincts, and weakness or lack of self- 
control, involving a strong preponder- 
ance of instinct over reason, and exag- 
gerated emotionalism. The way in which 
these defects and perversions of 
thought and feeling express themselves 
in sesthetic activity, in art, poetry, and 
taste, shall here be passed over, since 
it has no great importance for the social 
life of mankind or of a nation, and 
closely affects only comparatively 
small circles. On the other hand, I 
wish to dwell on those manifestations 
of degeneration in which the state and 
society have a great practical interest. 

The first phenomenon that forces 
itself upon our attention is the great in- 
crease in lunacy in all highly civilized 
lands. The studies and statistics of Dr. 
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F. Winslow for England, Dr. I. H. Kel- 
log for the United States, and Dr. Ber- 
tillon for France, are so well known 
that their figures need not be repeated 
here. If an isolated writer here and 
there denies the greater frequency of 
mental derangement and also its con- 
nection with degeneration, that is a 
mere paradox, which it would be waste 
of time to refute. 

The increase in crime is also a fact 
proved by the official statistics of all 
countries. On this head doubts and 
objections are more admissible. It is 
maintained that the increase is only 
apparent, that the larger numbers 


in the statistics result from the 


fact that by means of new laws 
whole categories of punishable acts 
have’ been created which did not 
exist formerly, and that infringements 
of the law are now more zealously 
prosecuted than in the days when 
police and justice were less developed. 
That is true with regard to offences 
against the fiscal, industrial, educa- 
tional, and sanitary laws of every kind. 
It is false if crimes against the person 
and against property are alone consid- 
ered, since these were always penal, 
and were always prosecuted with all 
possible energy. But even this cate- 
gory of crimes shows a steady growth 
in its figures. Other critics will not 
admit that criminals are degenerates, 
but see in them quite nermal human 
beings who, through defects in rearing 
and education, through irreligion, 
through evil example, through a de- 
praved environment, through the temp- 
tations of their calling or of special 
conditions, have been led into sin. 
There are certainly many criminals to 
whom this applies, and even Lombroso 
has never contested it; for alongside 
the born criminal he expressly de- 
scribes the occasional criminal, whose 
fault is not the result of psychic com- 
pulsion but of external circumstances. 
Still, the great majority of professional 
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criminals and of those who commit 
crimes of passion perpetrate their of- 
fences through inability to check their 
impulses, through organic incapacity 
for regular, steady work, through mal- 
ice and cruelty, through bluntness of 
conscience, through the need for 
change, adventure, and peril, through 
lack of judgment, or simply through 
stupidity. But the slackening or aboli- 
tion of inhibition, constitutional lazi- 
ness as a result of weakness of will, 
moral insanity, lack of logic and fore- 
sight, are, indubitably, psychic stig- — 
mata of degeneration. 

Insanity and crime are extreme 
eases. They certainly do great harm 
to the life of the community through 
the unproductive expenses which they 
impose upon it, and the sum of all the 
distress and discomfort which they 
bring to individuals. But they have no 
influence on the fate of the realm, ex- 
cept indeed in the exceptional case, 
which hardly occurs nowadays, of a 
despot whose Czesar-madness brings 
catastrophes upon his people. They 
are exactly defined and easy to recog- 
nize, macroscopic, so to speak; they 
are therefore continually controlled, 
and the defence of the community 
against them is no insoluble problem. 
But besides those extreme forms of 
degeneration there are milder forms, 
more or less inconspicuous, not to be 
diagnosed at a first glance, cases that 
might be called microscopic; and these 
are the most dangerous for the com- 
munity, because their destructive influ- 
ence only gradually makes itself felt; 
we are not on our guard against it, in- 
deed in many cases we do not recognize 
it as the real cause of the evils it con- 
jures up, evils whose serious impor- 
tance no one can doubt. 

A mattoid or half-fool, who is full 
of organic feelings of dislike, general- 
izes his subjective state into a system 
of pessimism, of “Weltschmerz,” 
weariness of life. Another, in whom a 
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loveless egoism dominates all thought 
and feeling, so that the whole exterior 
world seems to him hostile, organizes 
his anti-social instincts into a theory of 
anarchism. A third, who suffers from 
moral insensibility, so that no bond of 
sympathy links him with his fellow- 
man or with any living thing, and is 
obsessed by vanity. amounting to 
megalomania, preaches a doctrine of 
the superman, who is to know no con- 
sideration and no compassion, be 
bound by no moral principle, but “live 
his own life” without regard for other- 
ers. When these half-fools, as often 
happens, speak an excited language— 
when their imagination, unbridled by 
logic or understanding, supplies them 
with odd, startling fancies and sur- 
prising associations and images—their 
writings make a strong impression on 
unwary readers, and readily gain a de- 
cisive influence on thought in the cul- 
tivated circles of their time. Be it 
observed, I do not maintain that 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann, Mainliinder 
change vigorous and cheerful human 
beings into pessimists, that Bakunin 
and Max Stirner make bomb-throwing 
anarchists out of peaceful citizens, 
that Ibsen causes loving wives and 
mothers ruthlessly to forsake home and 
children in order to “live their life” as 
vanity and selfishness ordain, or that 
Nietzsche leads conscientious and con- 
siderate persons to pursue their path of 
life as “supermen” over pitilessty 
trampled human hearts, and to practice 
the moralty of the assassins, “Nothing 
is forbidden: everything is permitted.” 
What I mean is that the preachings of 
these mattoids are favorable to the de- 
velopment of the germs of similar dis- 
positions in others, serve to polarize, 
in their own sense, tendencies of hith- 
erto uncertain drift, and give thou- 
sands the courage openly, impudently, 
boastfully to confess and act in accord- 
ance with convictions which, but for 
these theorists with their noise and the 
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flash of their tinsel language, they 
would have felt to be absurd or in- 
famous, which they would have con- 
cealed with shame and perhaps ear- 
nestly striven to overcome in their own 
nature, which in any case would have 
remained monsters known only to 


‘themselves and imprisoned in the low- 


est depths of their consciousness. 

So through the influence of the 
teachings of degenerate half-fools con- 
ditions arise which do not, like the 
eases of insanity and crime, admit of 
expression in figures, but can neverthe- 
less in the end be defined through their 
political and social effects, and which 


history, at any rate, can retrospectively 


identify. We gradually observe a gen- 
eral loosening of morality, a disappear- 
ance of logic from thought and action, 
a morbid irritability and vacilletion 
of public opinion, a relaxation of char- 
acter. Offences are treated with a 
frivolous or sentimental indulgence 
which encourages rascals of all kinds. 
People lose the power of moral indig- 
nation, and accustom themselves to 
despise it as something banal, unad- 
vanced, inelegant, and unintelligent. 
Deeds that would formerly have dis- 
qualified a man for ever for a public 
life are no longer an obstacle in his 
career, so that suspicious and tainted 
personalities find it possible to rise to 
responsible positions, sometimes to the 
control of national business. Sound 
common sense becomes more rarely 
and less worthily appreciated, more 
and more meanly rated. Nobody is 
shocked by the most absurd proposals, 
measures, and fashions, and folly rules 
in legislation, administration, domestic 
and foreign politics. Every dema- 
gogue finds a following, every fool col- 
lects adherents, every event makes an 
impression beyond all measure, kindles 
ridiculous enthusiasm, spreads morbid 
consternation, leads to violent manifes- 
tations in one sense or the other, and 
to official proceedings that are at least 
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useless, often deplorable and danger- 
ous. Everybody harps upon his rights 
and rebels against every limitation of 
his arbitrary desires by law or custom. 
Everybody tries to escape from the 
compulsion of discipline and to shake 
off the burden of duty. A mean, 
cowardly egoism, which is pleasantly 
dubbed “sovereignty of the personal- 
ity,” smothers public spirit, the sense 
of national solidarity, energetic patriot- 
ism; self-sacrifice for the common weal 
is becoming a rarity, while antimilitar- 
ism, antipatriotism, and twaddle about 
the theory of anarchism abound. 

A nation that shows these symptoms 
of degeneration grows incapable of any 
hard and sustained collective effort. 
It cannot maintain its place in the 
sharp competition of the peoples. It is 
not in a position to wage successfully 
a long and toilsome war. The first de- 
feat demoralizes it to the point of dis- 
solution. It has not that elasticity 
which leads to victory. A conflict, 
such as cannot always be avoided, 
makes it the victim and the prey of an 
adversary in whom degeneration has 
not yet wrought so great devastation. 
And such adversaries, so far as we can 
see, will always exist, since civilization 
has not everywhere advanced to the 
same point. If the dream of an eternal 
peace were realized the moral distrac- 
tion and enervation of a people would 
not betoken a peril of death. But ina 
world bristling with weapons, a world 
in which the stronger watches for the 
moment when he can fall upon the 
weaker to destroy him, the disintegrat- 
ing influence of degeneration threatens 
a nation with ruin. 

{ 
III. 

In face of the advance of degenera- 
tion every alarm is intelligible. Still, 
not every alarm is justified. Timid 
natures go so far as to fear not only 
the weakening by it of this or that 
people, not only the undermining of 
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this or the other state, but even the 
destruction of civilization itself. This 
disquietude, I believe, goes too far. It 
it bad enough, if by its means great, 
highly cultured nations are brought to 
decadence. For even the philosopher 
whom no Chauvinism can touch, even 
the convinced individualist who de- 
cidedly rejects the doctrines of organ- 
istic sociology, and regards as absurd 
the view that the State is a higher liv- 
ing organism, in respect to which the 
individual, as a dependent cell, has no 
claims and no significance of his own— 
even the individualist, even the philos- 
opher is convinced that the mainte- 
nance of the nation is of the highest 
importance for its constituent individu- 
als, since it is only through their or- 
dination in an organized collectivity 
that they are enabled to fulfil the lofti- 
est material, intellectual, and moral 
functions of humanity. But civiliza- 
tion itself is not threatened by degen- 
eration. I will give the reasons for my 
conviction at a later point. Mean- 
while the mischief which it does to 
the nation and the State is enough to 
force upon us the question whether 
there is any remedy for degeneration. 

I fear that in the present state of 
science and of culture, in the present 
political and economical constitution 
of society, we must answer “No” to 
this question. In theory, indeed, we 
can establish the conditions for the 
prevention of degeneration, but it ap- 
pears impossible to realize those con- 
ditions in practice. 

For the degenerate individuals them- 
selves there can be no restoration, and 
but little can be done to improve their 
state. You cannot add inches to one 
who is a dwarf by growth. The wry 
soul cannot be reduced and straight- 
ened. The feeble-minded cannot be 
made intelligent and clever. Education 
may attempt to suppress the germs of 
evil in the degenerate, to prevent their 
development. The constraint of a 
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continuous and severe discipline can 
often save the degenerate from becom- 
ing an unresisting victim of his own 
dangerous instincts. But no human 
power is able to transmute the bad or- 
ganic material, of which the degener- 
ate is built, into good material. His 
destiny is marked out for him by his 
constitution, and he must fulfil it. His 
heredity is his Fate; the only hope that 
remains for him is that he may not 
transmit his malady undiminished to 
posterity. The best that could happen 
would of course be that he should have 
no posterity. But of his own free will 
he will hardly ever practice complete 
continence, and nature does not step in 
to prevent his propagation until de- 
terioration is far advanced. The second 
best is a gradual improvement of the 
blood through marriage with a care- 
fully selected healthy individual. This 
too is eugenics, but not of the kind ad- 
vocated by its partisans. We are not 
concerned with tbe mating of two 
equally choice specimens of humanity 
in order to maintain and raise still 
higher their noble type, but with an 
attempt to bring back the descendants 
of a degenerate to the norm, through 
the influence of a healthy half in their 
parentage. Then what Byron records 
of a noble Spanish family might 
perhaps happen: 


The sons no more were short, the 


daughters plain. 
(Don Juan, First Canto, Iviii.) 


In order to be operative, treatment 
of degeneracy must not take the de- 
generates as its object. In their case 
it comes too late. It must apply itself 
to their progenitors, who are not them- 
selves degenerate, but have reached a 
condition in which they give life to or- 
ganically inferior offspring. 

We have seen that the root of de- 
generacy is an intoxication of one or 
both progenitors. If it were possible to 
prevent intoxication there would soon 


be no more degenerates. So far as the 
poisons that damage the parental or- 
ganism are introduced from without, 
a fight against them is not without 
prospect of success. The introduction 
of the Gothenburg system in Sweden, 
the prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of absinthe in several cantons of 
Switzerland, the temperance movement 
which has been instituted by influential 
societies in England and North Ameri- 
ca, and supported by the Church, have 
doubtless effected a decrease in the 
craving for alcohol, and restricted the 
use of one of the most destructive poi- 
sons. The new way of treating syph- 
ilis with lEbhrlich’s salvarsan, the 
greater readiness with which concealed 
forms of this malady are discovered 
by means of Wassermann’s reaction, 
the measures against infection which 
have everywhere been undertaken in 
popular hygiene and police regulations, 
promise in time to make this pest, one 
of the most pernicious to the species, 
in civilized countries, as rare as lepro- 
sy, which, in the Middle Ages, was like- 
wise a widely spread endemic disease, 
and now has almost disappeared from 
Europe. The drainage of marshes, the 
destruction of the larvze of the an- 
opheles (zanzara), the exclusion of 
these infection-carrying gnats from 
human dwellings by setting gauze in 
doors and windows, and the prophy- 


lactic use of quinine have almost com- * 


pletely delivered the sorely tried popu- 
lation of the Maremma in Tuscany 
and of the Roman Campagna from the 
scourge of malarial fever, and will 
have the same effect in all fever-ridden 
districts. The slow poisoning of the 
masses with adulterated food-stuffs is 
being met by a methodical police in- 
spection, and by the strict punishment 
of the adulterators. All these sources 
of mischief are accessible to the inter- 
vention of the iegislator, the govern- 
ment, the forces of society. The case 
stands otherwise, alas! with the second 
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great cause of degeneration, auto-in- 
toxication and organic wear and tear 
—I repeat that I regard these two 
processes as identical—through fatigue 
consequent on over-exertion. But this 
is the inevitable result of the whole 
course of modern life, and in order to 
prevent it the modern way of life must 
be radically reformed. 

What this means shall be briefly in- 
dicated. The work done in the civil- 
ized world to-day is incomparably 
greater than at any former time. 
Even the poorest workman who is not 
a beggar, but earns his own living, 
makes greater demands on his exist- 
ence than his forefathers did, and the 
rise in his standard of life imposes cor- 
respondingly greater efforts upon him, 
since it is not compensated by the gen- 
eral rise in wages. The dominant part 
played in production by the machine, 
to a mere attendant on which man in 
the factory has been degraded, and the 
ever-increasing division of labor, which 
condemns the worker to an eternal, au- 
tomatic repetition of a small number 
of movements, and reduces the part 
taken in his work by the intellectual 
faculties to a minimum, wears him out 
one-sidedly, and therefore quicker and 
more completely than is the case when, 
with a varied, manifold activity, which 
calls in turn wpon different groups of 
muscles and requires the continual in- 
tervention of imagination, judgment, 
and will, he manufactures some com- 
plicated object of common use from the 
raw material up to the perfect article. 
In ever greater numbers the popula- 
tion makes its way from the country 
to the town, to exchange agricultural 
occupations for labor in workships and 
factories. The number of people that 
dwell in towns of over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants is everywhere swelling; every- 
where among civilized nations the ten- 
dency appears to transform a people 
that lives on the land and raises 
natural products into a people of great 
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cities, producing differentiated goods. 
The fact is so well known that I may 
dispense with the citation of figures. 
The whole end of civilization seems 
to be economic. All progress aims at 
facilitating and augmenting the pro- 
duction of goods. That in this process 
the individual is being worn out is not 
considered. The world-economy is not 
eudzmonistic. It does not ask whether 
it enhances the happiness of the single 
human being. It produces wealth, and 
sets this on a level with happiness—a 
manifest illusion. The peasant is at- 
tracted to the town because he is 
hypnotized by the figure of industrial 
wages, which he compares with the 
pay for agricultural labor, or the net 
profits of a small farmer. He does not 
understand or consider that the higher 
wage is set off by incomparably higher 
expenses, and that more money will 
buy less pleasure and bodily prosperity 
in the town than less money in the 
country. He is enticed, moreover, by 
the excitement, the variety, the amuse- 
ments which the town offers, and he 
does not see that these doubtful ad- 
vantages are balanced by quite cer- 
tain disadvantages—periodic unem- 
ployment, a shorter working life, a 
poor and forsaken old age, and a per- 
manent dependence on great industries 
and unsentimental enterprise, between 
which and the workers there exists no 
thread of human, personal relation. 
But in all this nothing can be altered. 
The world-economy will not dispense 
with the division of labor, with its 
great material advantages, and will 
never return to the idyllic style of pro- 
duction of which Ruskin dreamed, 
where every workman thinks out with 
his own head, as a creative artist, the 
products of his industry, gives his 
heart to his work and carries it out 
with his own hands. And teaching 
and persuasion are likewise useless to 
stem the flow towards the town. 
Theoretically, it is true, we can con- 
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struct a state of things that might 
satisfy the postulates of racial hygiene. 
We can posit garden cities, that com- 
bine the highly paid differentiated 
labor of industry with the advantages 
of country life. An intensive social 
solicitude in the form of a generous 
provision for old age and insurance 
against unemployment would relieve the 
proletariat from the oppressive, disor- 
ganizing care for the coming day and 
from the dread of an invalid old age. 
A return to the community of all the 
instruments of labor and a co-operative 
organization of all work would, by sup- 
pressing the interest on capital and 
abolishing the employer, make the 
worker into an independent lord of the 
full value of his production. In one 
word, extreme State-intervention in 
the sense of the socialistic programme, 
while it would deprive the individual 
of all economic autonomy, would prob- 
ably ensure to him better hygienic con- 
ditions, short hours of labor, a better 
style of living, freedom from care, arid 
leisure to occupy himself in things that 
bring diversion and entertainment, and 
would rescue him from the over-exer- 
tion and fatigue that make him a pro- 
genitor of degenerates. Since, how- 
ever, it seems chimerical to look for a 
realization of the integral socialistic 
programme at any date to which we 
ean now look forward—modest tenta- 
tive measures like Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Old Age Insurance are of no efficiency 
—we must regard this theoretically 
conceivable remedy for degeneration 
as practically inapplicable. 


IV. 

Degeneration is no new phenomenon. 
It is probably as old as humanity itself. 
We may assume that it began in pre- 
historic times. We know that it has 
been present in the whole course of his- 
tory. Only it never before had the 
range and the character which we 
now observe. Formerly it only at- 
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tacked the ruling class of the nations, 
the dynasties and the aristocracy. In 
these circles life was always lived too 
intensively, and more vital energy was 
expended than was received; their 
vital economy showed therefore an or- 
ganic deficit, that ordinarily required 
but few generations to lead the family 
and individuals to bankruptcy. The 
rapid exhaustion of great houses, and 
especially those of rulers, their collapse 
in madness, their extinction through 
languor, celibacy, and childlessness, 
have often been studied. I need point 
only to the fundamental work on the 
madness of the Czesars by the Russian 
author, Jacoby, and to the recently 
published researches into the biological 
relations of dynasties by the Swedish 
writer Gustav Sundborg. This degen- 
eracy, which was confined to the upper 
stratum, was deplorable from the point 
of view of the class affected, but with- 
out any real mischief in respect of the 
community. The pinnacle of the social 
edifice was always crumbling away, 
but it was always being renewed. A 
ceaseless circulation brought the ex- 
hausted families down from _ their 
height into ruin or obscurity, and 
brought fresh stocks up out of the 
depths. The deep masses of the people 
afforded an inexhaustible source of 
supply, out of which the life-sap 
pressed and mounted continually to- 
wards the summit of society. Am- 
bitious, energetic individuals, and those 
that stood out above the rest in char- 
acter and mental endowments, perhaps, 
too, by the help of some peculiar, 
specific talent, thrust aside those that 
had become decrepit, and took their 
place. No doubt, thanks to the con- 
servatism of the multitude that clings 
to the accustomed, the prestige of high 
position, the interests of class, party, 
or group with which they were inter- 
linked, and the institutions which sur- 
rounded them like a rampart, the ex- 
hausted and worn-out families could 
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survive for a certain time their decrepi- 
tude; but sooner or later they were 
forced to yield to the pressure of the 
more efficient. That is the history of 
the Stuarts in England, the elder line 
of the Bourbons in France, the Tsing 
or Manchu in China. History also of- 
fers examples.of the decline of a whole 
people through degeneration. The 
Roman conquerors of the world came 
to ruin through debauchery and child- 
lessness; Italy was depopulated by its 
system of slave-cultivation (the lati- 
fundia): the infiltration of the freedmen 
into the ruling class soaked it with bad 
anthropological elements, and slavery 
wrought physical and moral destruction 
on the masters as well as the slaves. 
But Roman civilization did not perish 
with Rome. For there was at that 
time in Europe an enormous reserve of 
robust peoples in the best biological 
state—barbarians, but of the same race 
as the degraded Romans, and perfectly 
capable of acquiring their culture. 
These reserve peoples began then in 
their turn to migrate from their Ger- 
manic forests, refreshed the impover- 
ished blood of Italy, Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, and ended, after centuries of 
war and obscuration, by extending yet 
further the Graeco-Roman civilization. 
But to-day the conditions are differ- 
ent. Degeneration attacks not only the 
pinnacle of the social building, but also 
its broad base; not a privileged class, 
but the whole stratum of the large- 
town population, that is to say, a very 
important part of the people, in some 
lands even the majority of the nation. 
There is no doubt that degeneration 
has its chief home in the large town, 
and that the population of the large 
towns is condemned, as a whole, to de- 
generacy. The decadence of the peas- 
antry in whole provinces, such as that 
of the Italian Maremma through fever, 
that of Normandy through alcoholism, 
is an exception; but the decline of the 
town population is the rule. The large 
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town gives the highest percentage of 
crime, insanity, and constitutional 
diseases; the large town is the focus of 
all the frenzies of fashion, all hysteri- 
cal aberrations of public opinion, all 
anarchical movements in politics, social 
customs, morality. It is in the large 
town that celibacy and childlessness 
are most to be found. In the large 
towns the tall races are dwarfed: not, 
indeed, among the patrician class, 
which has country houses and only 
spends a part of the year in the town, 
but among the multitude that is born 
in the town, lives there, and dies there. 
In Rouen the Norman people, which 
even at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century was rich in splendidly 
built men and women, is declining at 
such a rate that to-day 78 per cent. of 
its young males are unfit for military 
service. The Prussian Guard, which 
enlists none but tall men, and is quar- 
tered in Berlin and Potsdam, receives 
only its smallest part from Berlin 
itself. The stunted forms that we meet 
in the slums of East and South-East 
London are the descendants of the 
gigantic peasants of Saxon Sussex, of 
Danish and Norwegian Hertford, of 
Jutic Kent, and of Anglian Northum- 
berland. In the large town, families 
which had originally the finest consti- 
tution disappear in four or five genera- 
tions, if they are not renewed by a con- 
tinual infusion of fresh blood from the 
country. In London and Paris—the 
young cities of America cannot here 
come into question—there are probably | 
not a hundred persons who can show 
a pedigree of a hundred and fifty years, 
consisting, on both sides, of ancestors 
born only in London or Paris. The 
large town is an abyss, in which the 
population that pours in from the 
whole country and from foreign lands 
oozes and trickles away. But for that 
inflow from without it would be ex- 
tinct in about a century and a half, 
since its population is not renewed out 
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of its own resources. For the present, 
the country population is still capable 
of feeding the large towns. But the 
day will come when the depopulated 
country will have no more reinforce- 
ments to bestow on the great city, and 
then the danger of national degenera- 
tion will have come very near to us. 
This danger will be European in its 
scope, since one people after another is 
adopting the large-town civilization, 
and the white race has no more bar- 
barians in reserve to step into the 
weakened ranks and fill up their gaps. 
On the other hand, the elementary feel- 
ing of the white race revolts against 
an influx of the unexhausted colored 
races. 

Anthropologically the large town is 
ruinous. For progress it is indis- 
pensable. The large town is the focus 
of civilization. In the large town 
new thoughts flash into being, not 
merely bad and perverse thoughts, 
but also such as are good and 
fruitful. The inventors that take 
out patents, the investigators that 
discover new scientific truths, the art- 
ists and poets that endow the world 
with new beauty, are almost all dwel- 
lers in the large town, and by its air 
their genius is first kindled. But for 
this intensification of mental activity a 
dear price must be paid: the swift dry- 
ing up of the organic powers. The 
large town is a far-shining lighthouse, 
whose lamp consumes a mighty deal 
of fuel. 

: Civilization is not imperilled by de- 

generation, but civilized people are im- 
perilled. The first or second genera- 
tion of city dwellers, under the power- 
ful stimulus of its new surroundings, 
puts forth its maximum of intellectual 
achievement, but its posterity is the 
prey of degeneration. The problem then 
takes this form: in the stress of inten- 
sive modern culture the peoples that 
take the lead must needs wear them- 
selves out. Only if they had the courage 
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to retard the rhythm of their economie 
progress, only then could they retain 
their health and their full powers. 
They cannot at the same time be rich 
and able, shine and endure, but only 
the one or the other. 

It would of course be an elegant so- 
lution to set up a cruel division of 
labor: to abandon one part of the na- 
tion to the large town, the mighty ma- 
chinery of industry, the wild race for 
success; to retain the other in the com- 
paratively narrow, indigent, primitive 
conditions of the agricultural village. 
The first part represents the lost out- 
posts; it wins, for its nation and for 
humanity, the palm of victory in the 
Olympic games of the mind, and it 
succumbs; the second part keeps the 
nation organically sound, and gives it 
a fund of character, warriors, a stock 
for human breeding. 

But I see no practical means of re- 
straining the country population from 
yielding to the seduction of the town, 
as the moth yields to that of the lamp 
at which it scorches its wings. The 
only thing that the legislator can do is, 
by homestead laws, by the cheapest 
possible agrarian credit, by other 
measures that I will not recount, for 
fear of trenching against my will on 
the field of party politics, to make his 
native clod so attractive to the peasant 
that the seductions of the town cannot 
charm him into migration. One thing 
is certain: in the great historic contest 
of the nations the advantage will rest 
with those that knew how to maintain 
a strong and tolerably prosperous and 
contented peasantry, and the first to go 
under will be those that most 
thoroughly transform themselves into 
peoples of large towns. 

Upon the other conceivable remedy, 
a complete revolution in economic and 
social organization, I will not linger. 
That would no longer be science, but 
utopian fiction. 

Hax Nordau. 
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M. Paul Sabatier has recently writ- 
ten a little book? which, both in sub- 
stance and method, might well serve as 
the model for a whole series of similar 
studies. M. Sabatier has attempted, 
in the disinterested spirit of the histo- 
rian, an estimate of the opportunities 
and difficulties of religion in his own 
country at the present moment. His 
qualifications for such a task are be- 
yond question or cavil. A Huguenot 
of the purest stock, of that Cévenol race 
which both dared and suffered most 
for the cause of the Reformed religion 
in France, he has become distinguished 
by his sympathy with the Catholic 
spirit in religion, and especially with 
those of his Catholic fellow-country- 
men who have dared to hope and work 
for the renovation of that spirit within 
the traditional ecclesiastical frame- 
work. From his eyrie in the moun- 
tains of the Ardéche—it is a spiritual 
as well as a local elevation—he boldly 
fronts the sun and calmly surveys the 
plains. His judgment is_ neither 
academic nor accommodated to the 
transitory intellectual modes of the so- 
cial or literary salons of the capital. 
Since the far-off days when he sat as 
a disciple at the feet of Renan, and 
learned from the great master how 
both to conceive of history and to write 
it, Paris has known but little of him. 
In recent years the French provinces 
have won their way to literary recogni- 
tion, the provincial interest has become 
almost a literary fashion. But it is 
still the provinces as observed, at most 
remembered, from the immense spir- 
itual remoteness of Paris. M. Hano- 
taux, gifted historian and accomplished 
writer as he is, yet describes rural and 
industrial France with the kind of skill 
and superficial minuteness of observa- 
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tion which mark the accounts of a for- 
eign country by the shrewd profes- 
sional traveller. M. Barrés’ nostalgia 
for Lorraine leaves the impression of 
having been carefully fostered in the 
neighborhood of the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main. M. Henry Bordeaux may know 
Savoy, and M. René Bazin, Touraine 
and many another region with the ac- 
curacy which only early acquaintance 
can give, but they interpret them 
through the medium of interests which 
are peculiar to the cultured Parisian. 
But M. Sabatier is of those writers— 
M. Charles Péguy and most of his col- 
leagues of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine 
belong to the same honorable family— 
who have found the authentic soul of 
France in the life of the province. 
Further, he knows that what is really 
significant in provincial life is not that 
variety of habit and custom between 
region and region which interests the 
novelist, but the fundamental similar- 
ity of mental and emotional attitude 
which characterizes the peasant in the 
most widely separated regions. In 
most countries it is through the people 
of the country and the country towns 
that the tradition of national character 
is most faithfully transmitted. But of 
no European country is this more true 
than of France, and to no aspect of the 
French tradition does it more liberally 
apply than to the religious. It is per- 
haps the surpeme merit of M. Saba- 
tier’s book that it takes due account of 
this fact. He has had no temptation 
to attach an undue significance to the 
eaprice of religious fashion in Paris, 
which is as little representative of 
France as a whole as are the other va- 

riable moods of Parisian feeling. 
f 

I. 

Historically, France belongs almost 
exclusively to the Catholic Church. 
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The administrative acts of 1685 secured 
the religious unity of the nation, but at 
a terrible cost. The clumsy political 
surgery of Louis XIV. and his advis- 
ers, by which one of its healthiest and 
most vigorous members was violently 
amputated from the body politic, left a 
France enfeebled both in character and 
in resources, but at least relieved of 
the nightmare of religious rivalry and 
the political difficulties it entailed. 
French Protestantism has since en- 
dured many changes of political for- 
tune, but it has never recovered any 
power of appeal to the religious in- 
stincts of the French people. It is true 
that ever since the Revolution estab- 
lished religious equality before the 
State, the adherents of that creed have 
exercised an influence on the national 
life out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. Nowhere more notably than in 
France has Protestantism manifested 
its peculiar genius for creating the type 
of character—sturdy, honest, energetic, 
self-contained—which is instinctively 
entrusted with, and trusted in, public 
affairs. Nor is it only in the conduct 
of the central government that the su- 
perior capacity for affairs and disinter- 
estedness in public concerns of the in- 
significant Protestant minority have 
been liberally recognized. In those 
departments of the Cevennes, where 
the existence of a considerable Protes: 
tant population—in the Ardéche and 
the Gard it amounts to about an eighth 
of the whole—might have been thought 
likely to provoke and foster religious 
rivalry in the choice of candidates for 
local Government, a majority of the 
commercial representatives is, on the 
contrary, very frequently drawn from 
the religious minority. 

Yet it is this very genius of Protes- 
tantism for creating a specific type of 
character—hard, angular, individualis- 
tic—which makes it an impossible reli- 
gion for the Frenchman. It lacks at 
once the width of spiritual horizon and 
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the appeal to the generous imagination . 
which the French spirit demands. But 
its most crying offence in the eyes of 
the Frenchman is its harsh and narrow 
sectarianism. To him it seems but a 
system of petty and unintelligent reli- 
gious negations, perhaps also of still 
more unintelligent and bizarre affirma- 
tions. Where he himself is willing to 
affirm, he would affirm with a wider 
and more generous historical consent; 
where he feels compelled to deny, he 
denies on an altogether broader basis 
of intelligence and feeling. If French 
Protestantism could have divested it- 
self of the sectarian spirit, it is possi- 
ble that during the last half-century it 
might have become once more an ap- 
preciable religious influence. About 
the beginning of the third quarter of 
the last century, conversions to its 
ranks were not infrequent among the 
most earnest of those who had long sat 
loosely to Catholicism. And again, at 
the time of the Separation Law in 1905, 
it seemed to some of the younger pas- 
tors who felt the spirit of the time as 
if the opportunity had presented itself 
for demonstrating the religious efficacy 
of their creed. Charles Wagner and 
Wilfrid Monod spoke in a more cosmo- 
politan religious dialect than that of 
Calvin, and were heard with gladness 
far beyond the bounds of their own 
communion. Many of the younger 
men had kindled into general sympathy 
with the new forces that were stirring 
in the Catholic Church, and even here 
and there cherished the hope that 
Protestantism might learn modestly to 
co-operate with the ancient religious 
tradition of France in its effort after 
renewal. It was a programme of rec- 
onciliation and alliance which sug- 
gested a revival of national interest in 
religion, a revival in which Protes- 
tantism might play its tributary rdle. 
But all such hopes were speedily de- 
ceived. The sectarian spirit was too 
deeply ingrained in the Churches of the 
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Reform. Far from exercising that 
spirit, the Separation Law became an 
oceasien for its further extension, for 
an accentuation of its perverse energy. 
Before 1905 French Protestantism was 
represented by two communions: the 
Reformed Church of France, Calvinist 
in organization and doctrine, and the 
Lutheran Church of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Since 1905 the Reformed Church has 
split up into no less than three sec- 
tions: the National Union of Reformed 
Evangelical Churches, representing an 
uncompromising Biblical orthodoxy; 
the United Reformed Churches, em- 
bracing the small group of religious 
Liberals, and the Union of Jarnac, 
founded for the purpose of mediating 
between the orthodox and the Liberals, 
but finally compelled by the difficulties 
of the situation to become itself an in- 
dependent and rival organization. It 
is, perhaps, not wonderful if in such a 
country as France a Church so divided 
has forfeited such influence as it might 
legitimately have hoped to exercise, has 
indeed itself ceased seriously to enter- 
tain either the hope or the desire of in- 
fluence beyond its own borders. The 
truth is that the Protestant tradition of 
life is in radical conflict with the 
French spirit, which naturally makes 
for inclusiveness and universality. 
Where Catholicism is mostly unworldly 
or other-worldly, it still knows how to 
be humane. Even where Protestantism 
happens to be most worldly, it cannot 
escape being a little inhuman. That is 
true at any rate of French Catholicism 
and French Protestantism, and it ac- 
counts for the attitude towards each of 
a people to whom nothing that is hu- 
man is, or can be, alien. 


Il. 

The religious future of France is 
bound up with Catholicism. That is 
the conclusion to which everyone will 
be forced who recognizes, what is in 
any case true, that France is still pro- 
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foundly Christian. The Christianity 
of France has, of course, its own dis- 
tinctive note. It has none of that in- 
dividualist mysticism which is so char- - 
acteristic of the English and the Ger- 
mans. Nor is it at all inclined to be 
rationalist in the scholastic sense, in 
the sense of a secure logical deduction 
from an intangible sum of revealed 
data. The two greatest scholastics or 
scholastically-minded men whom 
France has produced, Abelard and 
Calvin, were neither of them represen- 
tative of more than an accidental as- 
pect of the French spirit in its dealings 
with religion. Perhaps the essential 
aspect of Christianity for the French- 
man is its adequate symbolism of a 
universalized humanity. It is this as- 
pect which he finds most satisfyingly 
translated for him in Catholic worship. 
Of the dogma that lies behind that wor- 
ship he takes but little account. He 
knows how to make his own terms 
with it. It, too, is a symbol, a more 
refractory, and therefore less adequate 
one, of the vital mystery in which the 
destiny of humanity is being fulfilled. 
And if the heart of France is Christian 
after its own fashion, its Christianity is 
essentially Catholic. Its Catholicism, 
indeed, is not at all of the modern kind 
which the Jesuit influence in the 
Chureh has now made typical and al- 
most universal. That glorification of 
the Church which transformed Catholi- 
cism into a sect at the disruption of the 
sixteenth century, and secured for it a 
pre-eminent position and predominant 
power among the other Christian sects, 
is repellent to the Frenchman. He 
has never quite understood it; he has 
certainly never accommodated himself 
to it. What he dislikes in the va- 
riety of religious opinion is not the ef- 
fect but the cause; not so much the va- 
riety itself as the intellectual presump- 
tion which creates and fosters it. And 
so he continues to think of the Church 
in the medisval fashion, as the reli- 
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gious aspect of organized human exist- 
ence. For him the Church ought to be 
at the centre of actual contemporary 
life, interpreting under an eternal as- 
pect its various changing moods. 
Where it has withdrawn from its ap- 
pointed post of duty and entrenched it- 
self in mere self-defence on some outer 
fringe of life, it has for him largely lost 
its interest. He does not, indeed, de- 
liberately cut himself off from all min- 
istrations, but he feels that its disci- 
pline has lost its due relation with life, 
and treats it accordingly. 

Here, too, is the explanation of those 
aspects of the Frenchman’s attitude 
towards religion which seem to us so 
dubious. We are accustomed to think 
of what we call “church-going” as the 
test of our real connection with our 
particular religious communion. If 
an Englishman gives up “going to 
church,” he is supposed thereby to be 
more or less definitely abandoning his 
religious connection with that church. 
He either joins some other communion 
or becomes a religious individualist, 
providing for his religious life on his 
own terms and in his own way. But 
the Frenchman has inherited the me- 
dizeval tradition of quite occasional at- 
tendance, or rather “assistance” (the 
word sustains a noble protest against 
the notion of the exclusive ministry of 
the priest in the Sacraments) at Mass 
as sufficient evidence of due religious 
intention. He can still feel himself at 
one with the Church if he has sought its 
ministrations at the great critical mo- 
ments of life. To be baptized, receive 
his First Communion, be confirmed, 
married, buried, according to the 
Church’s rites, is for him to be a Cath- 
olic. Not all the modern attempts to 
enforce a stricter discipline can disa- 
buse him of this notion. Again, the 
Englishman is often surprised at the 
scanty measure of influence in public 
affairs wielded by the priesthood of 
many Catholic countries, notably of 
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France. But he is not more surprised 
than is the Frenchman at the measure: 
of respect which he ‘finds accorded to 
the opinions of the clergy on lay mat- 
ters in England. A goodly array of 
episcopal signatures appended to some 
declaration on matters of public con- 
cern will in England make the docu- 
ment at least dignified and respectable, 
perhaps also influential. In France 
such subscription would be likely to 
make the document it sought to recom- 
mend ridiculous. The natural conclu- 
sion to be drawn from such facts is 
that the French are at least less reli- 
gious than the English. It may bea 
true conclusion, but it is not at all a 
necessary one. The facts merely in- 
dicate that the French regard their 
clergy almost exclusively as officials in 
sacred things, that they do not look to 
them for any special help in forming 
the Christian judgment of the nation on 
ordinary lay affairs. 

To put it briefly, it is the living re- 
ligious tradition which the Church rep- 
resents and safeguards that the 
Frenchman values. From that fradi- 
tion he has, as a rule, no desire to cut 
himself off. On the contrary, it perme- 
ates his whole conception of life and 
very generally determines his personal 
attitude towards life. So long as he 
is using it on his own terms he feels 
himself in some sense a Catholic—a 
Catholic who is spiritually adult and 
asserts his freedom to conform to such 
religious usages as he finds helpful to 
himself, and to dispense himself from 
those in which he can discover no spir- 
itual utility. It is on such terms that 
some thirty odd millions of Frenchmen 
account themselves Catholics, however 
others may account them. ‘ 

It is, perhaps, not a very satisfactory 
basis of connection with a religious so- 
ciety. A Church is nothing if it is not 
an organized system of worship, of dis-+ 
cipline, of belief, to which all its mem- 
bers are willing to conform. That sys- 
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tem must indeed be definitely and de- 
monstrably contributory to life, to the 
actual contemporary life which those 
who conform to it are living, and their 
conformity is legitimately dependent 
on its proved power in this regard. 
And, again, in any healthily operative 
religious society even outward conform- 
ity must be subject to a certain indi- 
vidual freedom as inner conformity 
necessarily is, of its very nature. But 
in the case of the Catholic Church in 
France the conformity of its nominal 
adherents is, for the most part, too oc- 
easional to constitute anything like ef- 
fective membership. What, then, is 
the real occasion of this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs? Is it to be sought in 
the religious indifference of the masses 
of the people, or in the attitude of the 
official Church? M. Sabatier contends 
that the responsibility lies almost ex- 
clusively at the doors of the official 
Church, and that the popular discon- 
tent with its attitude is an evidence not 
at all of religious indifference, but of a 
vigorous and even passionate idealism 
which gives promise of a not distant 
religious renewal. within the borders of 
Catholicism itself. Before attempting 
to estimate the soundness of this con- 
viction it may be well to examine 
both the alleged offences of the 
official Church and the evidences 
of an idealistic, or, shall we say, for- 
ward-looking temper in contemporary 
France. yy 
The first grievance against the offi- 
cial Church, and perhaps the most for- 
midable, is its intimate alliance with 
reactionary political. parties. This is 
a count on which it could hardly itself 
attempt to plead not guilty. Through- 
out practically the whole of the nine- 
teenth century, and notably since the 
formation of the Third Republic, the 
Church has been the open and avowed 
enemy of the rising, and at last fully 
regnant, democracy. And the offence 
of the official Church was the more se- 
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rious that its attitude did not seem to 
be necessary even in its own exclusive 
interests. The Ultramontane concep- 
tion of the Church which finally pre- 
vailed at the Vatican Council owed 
what authority it possessed in France 
as much to Lamennais as to De Mais- 
tre. And if, both by temperament and 
conviction, De Maistre sought to ally 
the Ultramontane Church with the 
counter-Revolution, Lamennais was 
just as eager in his desire to ally it 
with the democracy. Unfortunately 
for French Catholicism the Church fol- 
lowed the lead of De Maistre rather 
than that of Lamennais. But it is 
since 1870 that the Church has filled 
full the cup of its offending. During 
all that time France has increasingly 
identified herself with the Republic un- 
til to be a good Frenchman and to be 
a Republican are synonymous. Dur- 
ing all that time also the Church has 
been a political tool in the hands of the 
truculent enemies of the Republic; it 
mattered not how futile or how fantas- 
tic the enemy of the established politi- 
cal order might be. His first ambition 
was to appear under the egis of the 
Church, and it was an ambition which 
was never frustrated. It was, no 
doubt, a tribute to the influence which 
the Church was still supposed to wield 
over the masses of the French popula- 
tion that its alliance was so eagerly 
sought by discredited parties. But its 
inevitable effect has been to reduce 
that influence almost to vanishing 
point. It is not wonderful if a Church 
which has not dared to disavow the 
blasphemous alliance which, we may 
charitably believe, the “Action Fran- 
caise” forced upon it has lost the re- 
spect of the most intelligent peasantry 
in Europe. 

But the political attitude of the 
Church is only one aspect of its more 
general attitude of hostility to every 
new and unfamiliar tendency of con- 
temporary life. It is this attitude 
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which is continuously widening the 


breach between the official Church and. 


the French natien. Apart from all 
specific occasions of offence on the one 
side or on the other, the sense of an 
involuntary and fated alienation di- 
vides them increasingly from year to 
year. The national life of France is 
more consciously directed tuwards the 
future than that of any other com- 
munity in what we call Eastern civili- 
zation. It may fall short of the stand- 
ard of energy which is set by the 
Americans, or the Germans, or the 
English. But it knows more clearly 
than they what it aims at, what ideal 
ends it desires its energy to serve. 
France is still the great nation of 
idealists. The French Church is ideal- 
ist, just as is the French nation. But 
the Church entertains the ideal of an 
attained standard of perfection which 
can be applied almost mechanically, at 
any rate by a clear process of moral 
deduction which it is authorized and 
fully competent to apply, to all possi- 
ble needs and circumstances of life. 
The French nation, on the other hand, 
has realized more clearly than any 
other the modern conception of life as 
a struggle towards perfection on terms 
which can only be discovered in living. 
It is this hostility between two oppo- 
site idealisms which seems insuperable, 
as the accidental hostility which may 
accompany rivalry in consentient effort 
need not be. The only hope for the re- 
covered influence of the Church upon 
the life of France is that it should 
learn to abandon an idealism which 
looks towards the past, and to believe 
that even that idealism to which it is 
pledged must be fulfilled through all 
the hazards of a forward-looking 
faith and activity. It is just that 
hope which Modernism in all its 
phases has espoused, and, in spite of 
all official rebukes and condemna- 
tions, still secretly and patiently 
cherishes. 
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III. 

What, then, are the prospects of a re- 
covered influence of Catholicism over 
the mind and life of France. The an- 
swer to that question depends on two 
factors, about neither of which is it 
possible to form a very conclusive 
judgment. It depends on the power 
of Modernism, or shall we say of some 
definite and adequate manifestation of 
the spirit which has been condemned 
under the name of Modernism, to se- 
cure an effective foothold within the 
traditional Church. And in the sec- 
ond place it depends on the degree in 
which that idealism, which undoubt- 
edly exists in France and colors the 
whole French attitude towards life, 
feels the definite need of a religious im- 
pulse and sanction. Perhaps, too, it 
depends upon a third contingency: viz., 
whether, on the assumption that a fa- 
vorable verdict can be delivered on 
both these points, the two forces will 
find opportunity to act upon each other 
within a reasonable period of time. 

There can be little doubt that chief 
importance attaches to the answer 
which may be given to the second ques- 
tion. The continued influence of every 
Church is bound up with the effective 
religious demand of its laity. That, 
of course, ought to be, though it is not 
always in fact, a commonplace of the 
religious situation everywhere. The 
teaching Church cannot, if it would, 
impose the belief with which it is en- 
trusted on its own terms. That be- 
lief is assimilated by a specific phase of 
living need, and vitally accommodates 
itself to that phase. The task of the 
Church at any moment is even more 
the evocation of this specific type of re- 
ligious need than its satisfaction. Once 
it is evoked, there is but little doubt 
that it will find its own satisfaction, 
and find it most abundantly, in the 
treasures of the Church’s spiritual vir- 
tues. In France, as everywhere else, 
the effective lay demand, and that 
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alone, will make the Modernist spirit 
in the teaching body of the Church an 
effective reality. The first of our ques- 
tions can be answered hopefully only 
on the condition that we are already 
satisfied about the hopefulness of the 
answer to the second. 

Now it may be whole-heartedly con- 
ceded that with regard to this second 
point the omens are exceedingly favor- 
able. France, like every other West- 
ern country, has already passed 
through, or is at least rapidly passing 
out of, the stage of materialistic con- 
fidence and religious negation which 
marked the latter half of the last cen- 
tury. The interest in religion, which 
was not so long ago a target for gen- 
eral ridicule and contempt, is now 
spreading rapidly among all the edu- 
cated classes. And the interest it pro- 
vokes is not at all the languid interest 
of an idle intellectual curiosity. On 
the contrary, it represents thé serious 
and often anxious and painful quest of 
a solution for problems which are felt 
as involving the whole value of life. 
The thinkers who are engaged with 
these problems command an attention 
which has astonished no one more than 
themselves. So rapidly and almost 
unconsciously has the change of atti- 
tude come about. 

But still more significant is the na- 
ture of the thinker’s interest in religion 
and treatment of religious questions. 
For it has brought him near to life, to 
the actual concrete life which his own 
countrymen are now living. He no 
longer dwells apart on some barren 
height of abstraction, but tries to place 
himself sympathetically in the midst 
of the actual struggle in order to ex- 
tract from it, if he may, what of eter- 
nal significance and value it suggests. 
It may safely be asserted that life and 
thought are at the present moment be- 
ing brought into richer and more 
fruitful relation in France than in 


any other country of the West. 
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The influence of M. Boutroux and the 
general revival of interest in the work 
of Jean Marie Guyau, that youthful 
genius cut off in his prime so long ago 
as 1888, and entirely neglected in his 
lifetime, are among the symptoms of 
this anxious interest in religion. An- 
other is the quiet—I had almost said 
quietistic—fervor with which the men 
of the “Union pour la Vérité,” with M. 
Paul Desjardins at their head, have 
sought for more than twenty years to 
study in detail the contemporary life of 
France, and to find the means for in- 
forming that life with their own high 
ideals of life and conduct. 

Another feature of the peculiarly 
French interest in religion, which at 
first sight seems to us to mark it off as 
vague and indeterminate, may really 
be significant of its fulness and depth. 
We take it for granted when we find 
the Frenchman dismiss lightly the 
whole question of the origin of Chris- 
tianity as a chose jugée that he cannot 
think of laying claim to the title of 
Christian. But we are frankly dum- 
founded when we find the Modernist 
Catholic apparently untroubled by the 
most revolutionary conclusions to 
which the critical study of early Chris- 
tian literature may seem to point. It 
is upon just those questions that in 
England and in Germany the most te- 
nacious attempt is made to defend as 
far and as long as possible traditional 
positions. To us such jealousy of his- 
torical tradition is a point of honor 
most closely bound up with the reality 
of our religious faith. But it need not 
necessarily, I think, ‘be an evidence of 
superficiality in the French mind that 
in its dealings with an historical reli- 
gion it is inclined to found its convic- 
tion of the truth of that religion less 
upon the accuracy of traditional ac- 
counts of its origin than upon its ac- 
tual power of inspiring life to seek and 
to find the eternal values in its own 
passing activities. 
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The conclusion of the whole matter 
seems to be this. The French mind 
even at its freest has not consciously 
abjured Catholicism. At most it sits 
loosely to the practices of religion 
mainly on account of what seems to it 
the negative attitude of the official 
Church in its dealings with the world 
of contemporary action. Yet a new 
sense of religious need is everywhere 
making itself felt throughout the na- 
tional life. On the depth and intensity 
of this need depends the influence it 
will be able to exercise on the Church. 
And that in the end must be the meas- 
ure of the Church’s influence upon it. 
The Modernist spirit already exists 
abundantly in the teaching Church, but 
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it will never be effectively released and 
justified unless it also exists as an ur- 
gent irresponsible demand of the spir- 
itual life of the people. If it does ex- 
ist there, and of its existence there are 
even more popular and obvious signs 
than it has been possible to indicate in 
this article, one of the most illustrious 
churches in Christendom, a Church 
which has been distinguished in the 
past by its sanity, its breadth, its 
comparative freedom from the _ secta- 
rian temper, no less than by its higher 
qualities of spirit, may again renew its 
youth and even teach the rest of 
Christendom how the vigor of spiritual 
youth may be regained. 
A. L. Lilley. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Delia sent a telegram to her uncle 
saying that she had found a travelling 
companion, that she would arrive on 
Friday, and that Martha was not to 
start on her travels. Then she fin- 
ished her shopping and went back to 
the Muggendorfer Strasse. She found 
Frau von Quint and her sister in the 
dining-room with a big basket of new 
washed and dried clothes, which they 
were folding ready for next day’s 
irons, 

“Have you had an agreeable day?” 
they asked her; and Delia, perching on 
the arm of an easy chair in a manner 
they secretly thought unladylike, said 
that she had had an agreeable day, and 
that she would not require a room next 
week for her old nurse. 

“But how is that?” asked Frau von 
Quint, “Can she not come?” 

“T have told her not to come,” said 
Delia, “I have met some one else with 
whom I shall travel.” 


“Some one else?” 

“Yes,” said Delia. 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then the sisters with an injured air 
went on folding clothes. But when 
Delia left the room they spoke. 

“Who can it be?” 

“Why does she not tell us who it is? 
She owes us full information as to her 
plans while she is in our charge.” 

“We know every one she knows here, 
and no one is starting for England next 
week.” 

“Perhaps she means to travel alone!” 

“No, Minnaken, she spoke of a travel- 
ling companion. We have never 
known her say what is untrue.” 

“As she is still in my charge I con- 
sider that it is my duty to ask her if 
her uncle approves of this new ar- 
rangement,” said Frau von Quint, and 
when Delia came in to supper she did 
ask. 

“He has only just got my telegram,” 
said Delia. “If I get no reply I 
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shall take his approval for granted.” 

She would not tell them with whom 
she had arranged to travel because she 
did not want a torrent of words and 
expostulations. She knew they would 
disapprove heatedly, but their disap- 
proval did not count with her. She de- 
pended entirely on her own judgment 
in the matter. As it happened it suited 
her to take Lydia Jordan back to Eng- 
land, and it suited Lydia extremely 
well to go. When Delia started for 
the north of England on Friday they 
would part and probably never meet 
again. She had seen nothing in the 
girl to make her think the short al- 
liance wquid be unpleasant or unde- 
sirable; she had probably allowed Au- 
gust von Quint to make love to her, 
but there would be no one to make love 
to her in a Damencoupe erster Klasse be- 
tween Berlin and Calais. Delia meant 
to spend one night in London at a quiet 
hotel she often went to with her uncle, 
and she had asked Lydia to go there 


with her; but as she looked forward to 
the journey she did not expect to know 
the girl much better at the end of it 


than at the beginning. She never 
talked more than she could help in a 
train, she slept at night, and they 
would only have one day together. 

However, in due course, a telegram 
arrived from Mr. Butler. “Right. 
Expect you Friday,” and this she 
showed the ladies for their comfort. 
They had behaved well to her, and she 
liked them well enough, though she 
thought them fussy and foolish. But 
they were parting on good terms, and 
Delia had promised to send them other 
English girls if she could who wished 
to learn German and music. 

“Of course, we’re all coming to the 
station to see you off,” they said to 
her dismay just before she started. 
“August will be there, too, to take 
your ticket and get your luggage 
weighed.” 

Delia had been long enough in Ger- 
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many to know that this was the es- 
tablished order of things, and that it 
was useless to object. When Wednes- 
day came she accepted a packet of 
cakes, a bouquet of flowers, and an al- 
bum of views of Berlin, but her enjoy- 
ment of these parting gifts was a little 
marred by the flurry of her start. The 
maid who had been sent for a cab did 
not arrive with one, and when at last 
she was seen dawdling back beside a 
friend she said there was no cab to be 
had. She was not in the least put out, 
but Delia and her mistresses were. 
With despairing appeals to the powers 
above the two ladies ran in different 
directions, while Delia took a third one, 
found a cab, got her luggage on it, col- 
lected her companions and frightened 
the cabman into making haste for once 
in his life. When they got to the sta- 
tion they found August outside dancing 
with impatience and anxiety. 

“You have hardly three minutes,” he 
said to Delia. 

Delia put her purse in his hand. 

“I want two first-class tickets,” she 
said, “and there will be two lots of 
luggage to weigh.” 

“But where is it?” shrieked August 
von Quint, while his mother and aunt 
dinned into his ears all about the cab 
and Louisa’s bad behavior and their 
own anger and exhaustion. He could 
not attend to a word they said, for the 
moment really was one of hurry and 
confusion. The station was crowded, 
the officials were overwhelmed, the 
passengers were running here and there 
with the large pieces of hand-luggage 
people use abroad to avoid paying 
weight in the van. August charged 
through everything and every one, fol- 
lowed closely by Delia, and as they 
reached the ticket office Lydia joined 
them. 

“I’m here,” she said, “and here’s my 
porter with my trunk.” 

Delia could hardly stop to answer 
her. They pursued August to the 
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place for weighing luggage, just saw 


his amazed and sheepish recognition of 
Lydia, received their luggage tickets, 
fled to the train, were bundled into the 
nearest compartment by a grumbling 
guard, and only looked out of the win- 
dow to say good-bye as they began to 
move slowly out of the station. Au- 
gust was running along the platform 
offering Delia her forgotten purse, and 
as she thanked him she saw afar off 
the scandalized faces of his mother and 
aunt. One of them still hugged the 
farewell bouquet and the other waved 
the album of Berlin views. 

“Oh! I’m so sorry,” lied Delia. “Tell 
them how sorry 1am. Good-bye, and 
thank you for seeing me off.” 

“Gluckliehe Reise—to both ladies,” 
said August von Quint, and as the train 
got further off he deliberately looked at 
Lydia and kissed his hand. 

“Poor young man,” said Lydia, with 
her cool little smile, and settled her- 
self into her corner. Delia, who had 
pictured her attached to August von 
Quint, and unkindly separated from 
him, was obliged to readjust her 
ideas. 

“Did you hear what Frau von Quint 
said to me?’ Lydia asked a moment 
later. 

“Had she time to speak to you?” 

“Oh, yes. She ran beside me along 
the platform as far as she could. ‘It is 
not you who are travelling with Miss 
Middleton! Impossible! Never would 
I have allowed it. I should have com- 
municated with her uncle. I should 
have stopped it. Tell me instantly 
where you are going, and why you are 
here?” 

“I hope you gave no answer,” said 
Delia. 

“I did. I said, ‘I’m going to Eng- 
land with Miss Middleton. Good-bye, 
dear! Then she foamed at the mouth, 
and called me a serpent.” 

“But why a serpent?” 

“I don’t know. She said J was a 
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serpent and you were a serpent—not to 
have told her.” 

“Silly woman!” said Delia, and began 
to nod. She was not interested in 
Frau von Quint’s unpleasant remarks 
and did not want them dished up again. 

The journey was uneventful. Two 
German ladies travelled with them all 
the way and talked to each other in- 
cessantly. Delia and Lydia talked 
very little and, as Delia had foreseen, 
hardly knew more of one another when 
they reached Charing Cross than they 
had done when they left Berlin. De- 
lia had found Lydia a quiet and agree- 
able travelling-companion, and except 
during dinner in the restaurant-car she 
had seen nothing in the girl’s be- 
havior to justify Frau von Quint’s sug- 
gestions. At dinner a young man sit- 
ting opposite the girls had looked at 
both with admiration, and had entered 
into conversation with Lydia. At 
first she had answered unwillingly, but 
before long she was chatting so swiftly 
in German that Delia could hardly fol- 
low what she said. As she talked her 
whole manner and expression changed 
and vivified, her smile was gayer, and 
her eyes flashed with pleasure. Delia 
was reminded of those outlandish 
plants that look withered till you put 
them into water and then instantly live 
and bloom. Lydia was evidenly one 
of those women who flag when mascu- 
line admiration is wanting, and bloom 
directly it is given. Little as Delia 
knew of the world, she knew that 
women of this temperament were not 
uncommon. 

The only part of her journey that 
Delia thought at all adventurous was 
the night in a London hotel. She felt 
sure that Mr. Butler had not realized 
this part of her programme, and that 
any friends meeting her there would 
be astonished. But she wanted the 
night’s rest. She went to the War- 
rington, a quiet hotel, where her uncle 
and she were well known, and to which 
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she had written from Berlin to order 
rooms. The officials received her with 
their usual civility, and showed her 
two adjoining rooms, a large one for 
her and a small one, as they said, for 
her maid. Delia hoped Lydia had not 
heard. As it was late they both went 
straight to bed and met again next 
morning. Directly after breakfast 
Delia was to start for Euston and 
Lydia for Shepherd’s Bush. In all 
probability, thought Delia, they would 
never meet again. 

“You must let me know how you get 
on,” she said, as they went downstairs 
together. 

Lydia said she would, and knew that 
the lucky girl who took everything so 
easily had no understanding and there- 
fore no pity for lives that were not 
lucky. Delia had not arrived in Eng- 
land without a cab fare in her pocket 
and dependent on the charity of friends 
while she looked for work. Lydia 
hated work. How she had enjoyed the 


easy journey, the gay dinner in the 
train, and the night in the comfortable 


hotel. How pleasant it was to come 
down to the big rooms set with little 
tables, where a whole company of 
lucky people were having breakfast be- 
fore starting on the business of the 
day. The women looked as if their 
business would be the pleasant one of 
spending money. None of them wore 
threadbare clothes as Lydia did. No 
wonder the hotel servants had taken 
her for Delia’s maid. How Lydia 
raged over her poverty, the shifts of 
it, the denials of it, the thought and 
sight of all you wanted and could not 
have. 

“What do you like?’ said Delia, 
handing her the bill of fare, and Lydia 
saw a long bewildering list of the hot 
and cold dishes ready at this early 
hour for her choice. She studied it in 
wonder, for she had never before been 
inside @ good hotel. As she raised her 
eyes to give her order, she saw that the 
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waiter was attending, but that Delia 
had turned with a low cry of surprise 
and a smile of welcome to greet a 
young man making his way towards 
her. He, Lydia saw at a glance, was 
also one of the lucky ones. Everything 
about him proclaimed it—his clothes, 
his air of ease and cheerfulness, above 
all his voice. 

“I had no idea you were in London,” 
he said. 

“I’m not,” said Delia. “Don’t think 
it. I’m travelling from Berlin to 
Hawkesmere, and | leave Euston by 
the 10.30.” 

“Shall I come and have breakfast at 
your table then? Otherwise you won't 
be able to tell me how you liked Ber- 
lin.” 

“Yes, come,” said Delia, and then she 
introduced him to Lydia. “Mr. Aud- 
ley, Miss Jordan,” she said. 

“But what are you doing here?” she 
asked him. 

There were three of them now at a 
little square table in a comfortable cor- 
ner near a window. A waiter began 
to come to and fro with all they wanted 
—tea, coffee, fresh toast, and the hot 
dishes they bad ordered. Delia and 
Mr. Audley began to eat a good break- 
fast and to talk to each other. They 
were neighbors and old friends, Lydia 
discovered soon. 

“I’ve been in Paris and Vienna,” he 
was saying. “I’ve just come here for 
a few days, because my new rooms 
were not ready. My father and 
mother and Mary only left yesterday. 
We've had a gay week together.” 

“Theatres ?”’ 

“Every night, and I believe Mary did 
matinées too. I’m at work by day.” 

“You’re coming to Applethwaite for 
Christmas?” 

“Rather 
my skates.” 

But he did not look the kind of man 
whose whole mind is set on pastimes, 
Lydia thought. He was alert, and his 
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eyes and brow were those of a worker 
and a thinker. She wondered what 
he did in the world. Neither Delia nor 
he took much notice of her at first. 
They were busy with breakfast and 
with the swift current of talk that car- 
ried them to their old moorings. 

“The Gilbottles are in this hotel,’”’ he 
said presently. “Mr. and Mrs, and 
Algernon.” 

“I should have thought they would 
choose a more gorgeous one,” said De- 
lia. 

“They don’t think much of it 
we had a talk in the lounge last night 

I was deep in a paper, and the 
three of them cornered me. Mrs. Gil- 
bottle wants a governess for the 
younger children, and thought I might 
have met one abroad. Odd ideas she 
has.” 

Delia sniffed. Lydia kept her eyes 
on her plate and spread her toast with 
marmalade. 

“There they come,” said Jem Audley, 
and Lydia, looking up, saw three peo- 
ple bearing down on their corner of the 
room: a large, fair, overdressed woman, 
a small, foxy-faced man, and a 
loutish boy who favored his mother. 
Delia saw them too, and hurriedly 
rose. 

“I’m off,” she said; “I won’t be cor- 
nered.” But before she moved away 
she spoke to Lydia. 

“Don’t hurry,” she said; “‘you’ll find 
me in my room.” 

“T am going to see you off from 
Euston!” Jem Audley called after her. 

“Right!” she called back. 

Lydia, left at the table with Jem 
Audley, went on with her toast and 
marmalade, and did not speak; but be- 
fore long she lifted her eyes to his and 
looked at him as though she would like 
to if she dared. 

“What magnificent blue eyes!’ the 
young man thought to himself, and was 
about to speak when the Gilbottles 
swarmed close to the table, stared in- 
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quisitively at Lydia, and bade Jem an 
effusive good morning. 

“It was Miss Middleton who got up 
as we came in?” inquired Mrs. Gilbot- 
tle. “So she is back in England. How 
glad her uncle must be. But I don’t 
see Mr. Butler.” 

“He isn’t here,” said Jem. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Gilbottle. “Is Miss 
Middleton by herself? I wonder if we 
can be of any use to her. She is very 
young to be alone in London.” 

“Sounds like a melodrama, doesn’t 
it?’ said Jem. “But she isn’t alone, 
and none of us can be of any use to 
her. because she leaves Euston at 
10.30.” 

“We go back to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Gilbottle “ ‘East, west, ‘ome’s the 
best.’ ”’ 

The ioutish boy was staring hard at 
Lydia, still engaged with toast and 
marmalade; but when his father and 
mother sat down at a table not far off, 
he had to sit down with them. Jem 
finished his cup of coffee, and. thought 
that the pretty girl who had travelled 
with Delia took a curiously long time 
over her breakfast. 

“Have you a journey before you to- 
day?” he asked. 

She colored charmingly as she an- 
swered him. 

“IT am going to some friends at Shep- 
herd’s Bush,” she said, and told Jem 
by her tone that the prospect was a 
vile one. 

He got up and was just going to bid 
her good morning when she looked at 
him again. 

“Mr. Audley,” she said. 

He waited, rather surprised. 

“Could you introduce me to that 
lady?” she asked gently. “You said she 
wanted a governess,” she went on; “a 
governess from abroad for her younger 
children.” 

Jem wondered where Delia had 
picked up her pretty travelling com- 
panion. He could see that she was of 
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a different type and class from Delia 
and her friends. Her present request 
put him in a quandary, for he did not 
want to perform the introduction and 
did not like to refuse. 

“They are not exactly friends of 
mine,” he said with some hesitation. 

“But you know them?” 

“Yes, I know them in a way. 
They live near us in the country.” 

Lydia looked so dejected that he 
felt ashamed of his backwardness in 
helping her. : 

“If you really think it might be of 
use,” he stammered. 

“Beggars can’t be choosers,” said 
Lydia. “I want work.” 

“Right you are then,” 
“Come along.” 

“How kind you are,” murmured 
Lydia, and followed the young man to 
the Gilbottle table. When they reached 
it he presented her baldly as Miss Jor- 
dan, left her to do her own explaining, 
and hastened from the room. 

Half an hour later he was driving 
with Delia to Euston in a taxi piled 
inside and out with luggage. She 
had arrived down stairs rather hurried 
for her train and, after paying her bill, 
had gone off with him at once. 

“T can’t think what happened to Miss 
Jordan,” she said soon after they 
started. “T never said good-bye to 
her. I couldn’t find her, and I wanted 
to make sure that she had money 
enough to get to Shepherd’s Bush.” 

“Is she as poor as that?” 
Jem. 

“I’m afraid she is. She wants a 
situation as governess. [I was rather 
sorry she heard about the vacancy at 
the Gilbottles, as that would never 
have done.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh! because they are impossible 
people.” 

“You shouldn't have run away, 
Delia, and left me defenceless.” 

“Why? What happened?” 


said Jem. 


said 
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“Miss Jordan asked me to introduce 
her to Mrs. Gilbottle.”’ 

“Did you do it?’ 

“I couldn’t get out of it.” 

Delia had an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion of something she did not like, and 
yet could not condemn. 

“Why did she ask you and avoid 
me?” she said. 

“T shall probably see her to-night,” 
said Jem. 

“Not unless the Gilbottles have en- 
gaged her.” 

“They are sure to do that 
after seeing her with you.” 

“I am not going to be dragged into 
knowing the Gilbottles,” said Delia, 
and then she did not refer to Lydia 
again. 

Jem did not go back to the hotel 
till late that afternoon, and then, as 
he asked at the office for letters, he 
saw Lydia sitting alone in the lounge. 
She got up when she saw him and 
came forward as if she wished to 
speak. So he went to meet her. 

“You’ve not gone to Shepherd's Bush 
yet then?” he said. 

“I'm not going 
you,” said she. 

“T say!” he cried. 
it off?” 

She nodded delightedly. 

“Mrs. Gilbottle has engaged me. I'm 
going back with them to-morrow. I’m 
so happy and so grateful to 
you and to Miss Middleton 
for having brought me to England.” 

“Oh! she brought you, did she?” said 
Jem, puzzled. 

“She wanted a travelling compan- 
ion,” said Lydia. “She paid my fare.” 

“Why didn’t you bid her good-bye?” 
asked Jem, bluntly. 

Lydia’s lovely eyes met his in in- 
nocent surprise. 

“Was she vexed?” she asked. “I 
am sorry. You see I was talking to 
Mrs. Gilbottle and the time passed 

but [am sorry. Do you think 


thanks to 


“Have you pulled 
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would like me to write to her 
or not?” 

Jem was saved from replying by 
Mrs. Gilbottle, who just then emerged 
from the lift and swooped down on 
him. 

“Dear Mr. Audley I’m so grateful to 
you,” she said in a fussy undertone. 
“I’m taking Miss Middleton’s friend 
back with me such a charim- 
ing girl so exactly what I 
want for my kiddies when 
they go to school I shall pass her on to 
my cousin, Mrs. Trumper 
three languages and a brilliant musi- 
cian and dances and an early 
English education so that morals and 
personal habits can be depended on 

besides being Miss Middleton’s 
friend and yours.” 

“I was introduced to Miss Jordan 
this morning,” said Jem, and bolted 
without further ceremony. But, 
though he was in a hurry he sat down 
and wrote a note to Delia and sent it 
by that day’s post:— 

“Dear Delia (he said),— 

Mrs. Gilbottle is taking Miss Jerdan 
back with her to-morrow. They are 
both grateful to me, confound them. 
As if I could help it! 

Yours affec., 
James Audley.” 


she 


i 
CHAPTER IV. 


Every one who knew Mr. Butler 
liked him in a way, but they some- 
times wished he had more backbone. 
“He’s like putty,’ Mrs. Audley had 
once said angrily after she had made 
up his mind for him and found it un- 
made by some one else next day. Even 
now at the age of 60 he was a good- 
looking man. His hair was gray, but 
otherwise his years had not done much 
to damage his appearance. He dressed 
well, he carried himself alertly, he had 
a clear skin, fine gray eyes, and more 
money than he wanted. He had not 
earned the money. It had been left 
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him by an uncle who ought to have left 
some of it to Delia’s mother. But the 
old man had been attached to his 
nephew and not to his niece, and when 
she married badly he ignored her alto- 
gether. 

But ever since Delia had arrived at 
Helm Close 13 years ago she had en- 
joyed every comfort and privilege that 
money can give. She could not re- 
member a world that did not smile on 
her, and she could not imagine a life 
that was not smooth. To be sure she 
had elected to go to school and then 
abroad, and so for some years to ex- 
change the oiled wheels of Helm Close 
for plainer ways, but this had been her 
own sensible choice, and until she went 
to Berlin she had come back three 
times a year to the delights of her be- 
loved home. As she travelled from 
London to Hawkmere she looked for- 
ward with keen pleasure to resuming 
her home life, and even having a well- 
earned holiday. Lessons were over, 
she decided. In the old-fashioned 
phrase, she had “finished” her educa- 
tion, and although she knew that both 
the phrase and the idea were out of 
date, the agreeable fact remained that 
she had done with school. 

Directly she got out of the train at 
Hawkmere the pleasant life she knew 
so well began again. The sweet coun- 
try air met her as she walked from the 
station to Wiggs’ Hotel close by, where 
she meant to have tea, and though it 
was nearly dark she could just make 
out the hills. After a year of Frau 
von Quint’s wish-wash and vanilla bis- 
cuits the generous North Country fare 
seemed, like everything else at home, 
to make her welcome. So did the 
glowing fires, the thick carpets, and the 
quiet voices and movements of her 
country people. When she had fin- 
ished tea her uncle’s car whisked her 
to Helm Close, a house that had been 
built on the site of an older one about 
70 years ago. It stood half way up 
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the fell, and there was a long, rather 
steep drive to the front door. On the 
threshold, her uncle waited, all smiles, 
to greet her. As three or four dogs 
came with him and greeted her, 
too, she could hardly hear what 
he said to her as she crossed the 
hall with him, but when they reached 
the drawing-room they shut out the 
dogs and looked at each other. 

“You’ve grown,” said Mr. Butler. 
“You look very well. I'm delighted 
to have you back, my dear.” 

“I’m delighted to come,” said Delia, 
looking round the room and hugging 
her fresh impression of its space and 
comfort. “How nice everything looks 
at home. What splendid carnations— 
oh! and a log fire! I have missed our 
English fires—just fancy on a winter's 
day going up to the family monument 
for warmth and comfort.” 

“Are you tired, my dear?” said her 
uncle. “Have you come straight 
through from Berlin?” 

“No,” said Delia. 
don last night.” 

“In London? Where?” 

“At the Warrington.” 

“By yourself, my dear—wasn’t that 
rather——” 

“T wasn’t by myself, Uncle Charles. 
My travelling companion came with 
me.” 

“To be sure—to be sure. [I forgot 
about her—what luck it was that some 
ohne turned up—some one elderly and 
suitable. Poor old Martha didn’t half 
like the idea of going so far to fetch 
you; but I was quite firm and stern 
about it. I put it to her that you must 
have some one of a certain age with 
you, and she saw my point. How- 
ever, it was a relief to both of us when 
your telegram arrived.” 

“TI thought it would be,” said Delia. 
“So when the chance came [ took 
it.” 

“Quite right!” 

“But it was not elderly.” 


“IT slept in Lon- 
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“Not elderly!” 

“No. It was about my own age and 
very pretty.” 

“You don’t mean it?’ 

“And here I am safe and sound.” 

“But, my dear—young and pretty 
and your own age. Two girls travel- 
ling across Europe by themselves. 
Didn’t you have any adventures?” 

“Not the smallest one—unless you 
call Jem Audley an adventure. He 
had breakfast with us at the Warring- 
ton this morning.” 

No. Mr. Butler could not call an 
old friend like Jem Audley an adven- 
ture, and he was glad to hear that he 
had made such a good start in his pro- 
fession, and had actually set up for 
himself in Harley street. Mrs. Aud- 
ley had been to tea yesterday, and had 
told him all about it. Dinner was at 
eight, and perhaps, as Delia had had a 
journey, a little champagne—to drink 
to her home coming—— 

“And at New Year we must give a 
dance,” said Mr. Butler, as he and his 
niece went into the hall together. “We 
have not had a dance here since you 
were fifteen. [I think we might raise 
thirty couples easily.” 

Delia thought so too, and well satis- 
fied with the outlook of things in gen- 
eral, went upstairs to dress. Here a 
pleasant surprise awaited her. Mr. 
Butler had had her bedroom done up 
with a new creamy white paper, a new 
chintz, and a rose-colored Axminster 
carpet. A big fire was burning, a 
housemaid was unpacking for her, all 
the silver jars and brushes she had not 
taken to Berlin were spread for her on 
the toilet table. She was pleased to 
see them again, and to see her own 
books and pictures and fresh flowers, 
and an evening gown and shoes put 
ready for her on the bed. Here, too, 
was old Martha waiting to welcome 
and adore her. 

“It’s ripping to be at home again,” 
cried Delia, “Come and sit close to the 
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fire, old girl, and talk to me while I 
dress.” 

So Martha stayed and the housemaid 
departed, and Delia dressed herself 
with efficiency and despatch. When 
she was ready she looked very fair, and 
clean, and trim, and wholesome; a girl 
without guile or subtlety, an honest 
girl and a strong one. 

“Ye’re thinner, but there’s no great 
harm in that,” was Martha’s verdict, 
after a prolonged survey. “Ye’re nut 
as mooch changed as ah thowt ye wud 
be.” 

Why had Martha thought she would 
change, Delia asked, and her young 
laughter rang out cheerfully when she 
got a true British answer about fur- 
riners and furrin rubbish for food. 
Martha had developed out of nurse 
into housekeeper of late years, and 
knew all about food from the North of 
England standard, which is a high 
one. While Delia dressed, the old 
woman narrated the domestic history 
of the household during the past year. 
Most things were as they always had 
been, but some things had gone a little 
wrong lately, and needed handling. 
The linen Martha could control still, 
but the waste in the kitchen was some- 
thing chronic, and the grapes when 
they went out from dessert were be- 
yond her. 

“It's those young ones,’ she said 
sternly, “scum from Windale.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Delia, “I’m 
here now.” 

As she went into dinner on her un- 
cle’s arm, she looked all there: young, 
self-confident, and fortunate. She was 
going to keep house herself in future, 
she told her uncle. Martha owned 
that it had become too much for her. 

“I suppose you’ve learnt all about it 
in Germany,” said Mr. Butler. 

“How not to do it,” said Delia, con- 
temptuously, for the only ménage inti- 
mately known to her had not been well 
managed. There had been fusses and 
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makeshifts, and she did not mean to 
suffer either. 

From housekeeping the talk drifted 
to the new decorations in Delia’s bed- 
room and to Mr. Butler’s last visit to 
London, when he had chosen them. 
He was sorry to hear though that Delia 
had no clothes and wanted to go to 
London as soon as possible, because he 
was very busy; busier even than usual. 

“What are you so busy about?” 
asked the girl, and her uncle’s long 
rambling reply was one of the pleas- 
ures she associated all her life with 
this coming home. It was full of 
home, its glories and its silly little 
troubles. A rabbit had eaten Wilson's 
best carnations, and he had said that 
if the vermin could not be kept out of 
his gardens he must go. He blamed 
Brown, and Brown wanted miles of 
new wire fencing in consequence, and, 
as Delia knew, wire fencing ran into 
money but she would be sur- 
prised when she saw the clearing that 
had gone ou in the copse near Johnny's 
Croft and the way it had 
opened out the view yes, 
Delia had always advised it 
and a new seat had been put there 
one of those that shut down 
and keep dry and the Beck 
farm had changed hands . and 
Brown said the trout were doing splen- 
didly in Slew Tarn there 
would be fishing for Jem if he still 
cared about it when he came 
at Christmas and Delia’s pony, 
Lady, was full of beans still in spite of 
her years. If Delia liked Mr. Butler 
would ride over to Applethwaite with 
her to-morrow. He rode nearly every 
day by doctor's orders, and found his 
lumbago the better for it. 

“If we go to London next week we 
may find Jem still at the Warrington,” 
said Delia, and they did. After a 
few blissful days of country life, uncle 
and niece went up to London together, 
as Delia ordained, and when they sat 
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down to dinner Jem Audley sat with 
them. He was in high spirits. 

“I leave to-morrow,” he told them. 
“Henceforward my address is 500, 
Harley-street.” 

“So it is settled,” said Delia: “a con- 
sulting practice and St. Dunstan’s Hos- 
pital.” 

“That's it,” said Jem: “work, I hope, 
and honor, I hope, but not much money 
yet, I fear.” 

“Well, you’re in no hurry,” said 
Delia. 

Jem wasn’t so sure. When he saw 
Delia he thought the sooner the bet- 
ter: but he had never said a word yet 
to persuade her to think so too. He had 
broken from the Audley tradition of 
the Church or the Services when he 
had declared for medicine, and at first 
his father and mother had not liked his 
choice much. But in these days sen- 
sible people are glad when a boy knows 
exactly what he wants to do and does 
it well. Jem had always been the 
plainest and cleverest of his family. 
His brows sat like eaves over his eyes, 
he was a hard worker, and he had a 
blunt tongue. “Jem always gets 
there,” his sister Mary said of him, and 
his whole family had said it when he 
told them of his new appointment. At 
one time it had seemed as if he would 
have to buy a practice and set up as a 
general practitioner: but he had never 
desired this. He had done brilliantly 
in the schools and had specialized in 
sero-therapy. His opportunity came 
when the great Sir William Exe took 
the wing of St. Dunstan’s for his re- 
searches and engaged Jem to work 
there with him so many days a week. 
On the other days he would be free to 
see private patients in Harley-street, 
and it was even possible that Sir Wil- 
liam Exe would pass some on to him. 
It was the new medicine and Jem was 
one of the New Medicine men. 

“What about your little friend?’ he 
said, leaving the question of his in- 
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come. “Have you seen anything of 
her?” 

“IT have not even heard from her,” 
said Delia. “She is not a friend of 
mine, Jem. We met once or twice in 
Berlin, and we travelled together be- 
cause it was convenient. But I know 
nothing about her.” 

“I wonder how she gets on with the 
Gilbottles. I should say she had de- 
termination and persistence.” 

“Would you?” said Delia, rather sur- 
prised. She had not taken Lydia’s 
measure to that extent or on those 
lines. She thought of her as an ob- 
scure, pretty little person in a thread- 
bare coat and skirt who seemed to be 
rather battered by life and to console 
herself by promiscuous flirtation . 
like a housemaid.” 

“What are we going to do to-night?” 
she said turning to a subject of greater 
interest, and found that her uncle pro- 
posed to sit in the lounge and talk. He 
submitted to his fate when Jem after 
an absence of five minutes came back 
with three stalls for The Blue Bird; but 
the play itself puzzled him. 

“It’s not my idea of a pantomime,” 
he grumbled. “It's pretty, but it’s 
sad. I don’t like anything sad.” 

But the beauty and the poetry of the 
play had touched Delia’s spirit to is- 
sues that rarely came to her lips. 

“I have the Blue Bird,” she said, 
“and I mean to keep it.” 

“You are happy?” 

“I have all I want. Haven't you?’ 

“I want one thing I haven’t got,” 
said Jem. 

“Fame?” 

“I see that in the distance.” 

“Money?” 

“That will come with Fame 
all I need.” 

Delia looked at his keen rather hard 
profile, which was slightly turned from 
her. She had known him most of her 
life, and liked him, and trusted him. 
She knew his faults, and his virtues, 
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the rough edge to his tongue, his quick 
temper, and his never-failing kindli- 
ness. 

“You'll get what you want,” she said, 
“You always do, you know.” 

He turned to her swiftly. 

“I want you,” he said in a low voice. 
Mr. Butler, who sat on his other side, 
could not hear him, and Delia could 
hardly believe that she heard rightly. 
She felt so uncertain that she made no 
attempt to answer, and he saw the 
surprise and uncertainty in her eyes 
as they met his. 

“I must talk to you not here,” 
he went on. “Can’t you come & little 
earlier to-morrow afternoon?” 

“I suppose I could,” said Delia 
doubtfully. It had been arranged that 
Jem was to give them tea in his new 
rooms in Harley-street next day, but 
she had not expected the occasion to be 
one presenting difficulties. However, 
as she was quite sure she knew her 
own mind and could easily restore Jem 
to his, she went there by herself, and 
a little before her uncle was due. 

“You’re very late,” said Jem as he 
welcomed her in his future consulting 
room. “Mr. Butler will be here di- 
rectly.” 

Delia looked around her, at the dull 
solid furniture and at the jar of asters 
that Jem had arranged anyhow. 

“So this is where you are going to 
spend your days,” she said. ““Have 
you taken the things second hand from 
some one else?” 

“Twentieth hand more likely: but 
we don’t want to talk about things, 


Delia.” 

“Don’t we?” 

“I want my answer. Will you marry 
me, Delia?” 

“Jem of course not. What 


can have put such an idea into your 
head?” ; 

“Will you marry me a little later 

if I wait for you?” persisted 

the young man. 


The Staying Guest. 








“I don’t think so,” said the young 
woman composedly. “I don’t intend to 
marry at all for seven or eight years. 
By that time I shall probably, want 
some one else. [ have only just done 
with one set of duties lessons 
and such like. [ mean to have a good 
time now and see the world. As for 
you . Pa 
“Yes go on -” gaid 
Jem, “Map things out for me too.” 

“You know as well as I do that you 
ought to be heart and soul in your 
work. ‘A young man married is a man 
that’s marred.’ ”’ 

“You're so wise, Delia, and have seen 
so much of life.” 

“TI keep my eyes open,” said the girl, 
hearing the friendly irony in his voice, 
but defending herself against it. She 
had sat down when she came in near 
the jar of asters. An electric lamp 
just behind her shone on the pale gold 
of her hair, on her pale healthy color, 
and on the gray eyes so enchantingly 
alive and happy. She had her hands 
in a huge ermine muff, and she had 
thrown back a wide ermine scarf, a 
belated birthday present for which her 
uncle had paid a pretty penny that 
morning. She wore a grayish blue 
coat and skirt that matched her eyes, 
and a big black hat. She had taken 
off her gloves, and when her hands 
were not in the muff Jem saw that she 
wore some rings of great value. 

She knew nothing of life, he re- 
flected, had learnt none of life’s hard 
lessons, knew none of its pitfalls and 
its miseries. As she sat there so 
young and gracious and so self-confi- 
dent he hoped that she never would. 

“T suppose I shall have to wait and 
try again,” he said; “but seven 
years Mi 

“Oh, please don’t, Jem!” cried the 
girl; “we are such friends and I take 
the greatest interest in your career. 
It will spoil everything if whenever we 
are together I think you have ideas 
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don’t begin to have ideas 
nip them in the bud 
it’s quite easy. 7 

“Te er” 

“Yes really itis . . . if 
you are firm and about a 
thing like this one must be firm from 
the beginning otherwise there 
is no peace.” 

“You are quite sure, 
yourself?” 

The girl hesitated a moment, looked 
at the young man’s dark face, did not 
feel more stirred than usual by it, and 
made up her mind promptly that she 
never could be stirred by features so 
familiar. 

“I’m quite sure, Jem,” she said, 
“quite certain sure, and so ought you 
to be. How could it ever enter your 
head? Why, I knew you when you 
wore knickerbockers.” 

“I wear them still .” said Jem, 
“if that’s your only reason.” 

“But you know what I mean, Jem. 
Don’t you remember how naughty you 

The Times. 


then, about 
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boys were when you came to tea with 
Mademoiselle and me in the school-room 
and the scrimmages we had, and when 
you would look at the inside of my 
stuffed owl and spoilt it and 
May and I used to hide because you 
and Bob were so rough and ordered us 
abowt. ..« <” 

“I’m not rough now,” argued Jem, 
“and I’m sure, Delia, you always did 
your share of ordering people about.” 

“Not when you were there,” said 
Delia. 

“Well, we’re not children now,” said 
Jem. 

“No. We must be sensible.” 

A ring at the street door suggested 
Mr. Butler’s immediate arrival to both 
young people. 

“That's your last word,” said Jem, 
gloomily, getting up to meet his second 
guest. 

“Yes,” said Delia, “I always know 
my own mind, and I never change it.” 

“Then that chapter is finished,” said 
Jem, 


(To be continued.) 





THE MAKING OF THE PANAMA CANAL, 


It was in 1878 when Lesseps, flushed 
with triumph over the success of his 
Suez Canal scheme, formed a Company 
in France to construct another canal 
across the narrow neck of land divid- 
ing the North and South American 
Continents, known as the Isthmus of 
Panama. The French nation to a man 
were willing to find him all the capital 
he required. After numerous difficul- 
ties work was commenced, but bribery 
and corruption and an under-estimation 
of the magnitude of the task caused 
the Company to fail, only to be recon- 
structed time and again with similar 
results. In addition to this, yellow 
fever and every possible disease known 
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to tropical climates decimated the 
hordes of workmen who poured into 
the Isthmus from the West Indies 
and adjoining States. The average 
time that any one lived was only fit. 
teen days, so prevalent were yellow 
and black-water fever. Men had to be 
paid enormous wages to risk their lives 
in this unhealthy climate, but even so, 
the number of skilled men who were 
willing to labor under such conditions 
gradually gave out, and thus the work 
of construction came to a standstill. 
The United States had kept an eye for 
years on the progress of the French 
Company, as the construction of this 
Canal meant the easiest way of access 
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for their war-ships from one side of the 
continent to the other. On the con- 
clusion of the Spanish American War 
very striking sanitary work had been 
undertaken by the United States Gov- 
ernment in Cuba, and as a result of 
these efforts the island was rendered 
habitable for Europeans. Encouraged 
by this success, negotiations were set 
on foot by the American Government 
for the purchase of the Panama under- 
taking from the French Canal Com- 
pany, and in 1899 these negotiations 
were carried to a successful conclusion. 
The Panama Government sold for 10,- 
000,000 dollars a strip of ground five 
miles on each side of the centre line of 
the canal, which enables them to boast 
they are the only Government in the 
world with a credit balance instead of 
a National Debt. 

For the first year or two practically 
no work was done at all. Commis- 
sions and inquiries were instituted in 
order to investigate the unhealthy cli- 
matic conditions that existed and pro- 
pound remedies. The doctors have 
made the Panama Canal, for without 
the medical profession the great work 
which is now coming to an end would 
have been an impossibility. Panama 
to-day is one of the most healthy places 
in the world. The common house-fly 
and mosquito are practically unknown. 
These insects have been conclusively 
proved to be the medium by which 
most diseases are carried, and to any 
one who has only casually noticed the 
climatic conditions where these raven- 
ous pests thrive and decimate whole 
villages, the truth of that good old say- 
ing, “Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
must have struck home. Panama to- 
day is the cleanest place in the world, 
and probably the healthiest. The doc- 
tor is the man who has made the coun- 
try habitable. To him, and to him 
alone, the construction of this gigantic 
work must be credited. Engineering 
skill and ability are all very well, but 
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when workmen fall down dead in a 
few hours, as they did under the ad- 
ministration of the French, no work 
could be brought to a successful com- 
pletion. Following on the doctors, a 
commission of expert engineers was 
sent down to Panama, and two reports 
were presented to Congress—a Major- 
ity Report which favored a level canal, 
and a Minority Report which favored 
locks. Ultimately the Minority Report 
was adopted, and wisely so, as it has 
been proved during the progress of con- 
struction, and work was commenced 
about 1908 in earnest. 

As no contractors in the world were 
big enough to undertake the work, the 
U.S. Government decided to carry out 
the contruction themselves, and the 
work was intrusted to the U.S. Army 
Engineers. The Canal has a total 
length of about forty miles. The 
water at Colon on the Caribbean Sea 
has a rise and fall of only two feet as 
compared with about eighteen at Pan- 
ama on the Pacific side. There are 
six locks—three up and three down,— 
and as vessels will be travelling in both 
directions, the locks were duplicated, 
making a total of twelve in all, The 
French Company had decided to make 
locks 738 feet long and 82 feet wide; 
the U.S. Government have, however, 
increased these sizes to locks having a 
length of 1000 feet with 110 feet of 
width, and suitable for a depth of 40- 
feet draught of vessels, thus allowing 
ample margin for the biggest vessels in 
the world to pass through. 

One of the greatest difficulties with 
which the old French Company had to 
contend was a river known as the 
Chagres, which in the rainy season 
came down with terrific force, wash- 
ing away all embankments and filling 
up all the excavations. This river, 
which rises in the south, discharges 
into the Atlantic side of the Canal. 
The control of the flood water by the 
Americans has been one of the remark- 
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able features of this great undertaking. 
To guard against the recurrence of the 
trouble which had baffled the French 
engineers, it was decided to make a 
dam at the Colon end of the Canal ata 
place called Gatun, in which are also 
incorporated the spillway and locks, 
six in number, with a total rise of 85 
feet.. This dam is the largest in the 
world. It impounds the water over an 
area of 164 square miles, with a great- 
est depth of 90 feet. The width of the 
base is half a mile, its height is 115 
feet above sea-level, its width at top 
is a quarter of a mile. It has been 
constructed by first tipping two rock 
embankments side by side, leaving a 
space of about 100 yards, and then 
pumping in mud and clay to form a 
water seal. The hydraulic dredges 
suck up the mud from the bottom of 
the old rivers with a considerable quan- 
tity of water. It is then forced 
through pipes about 18 inches in diam- 
eter over a mile in distance, and thus 
delivered into the centre of the dam, 
forming a puddle-trench impervious to 
water. The amount of earth and rock 
used in this dam is over 21 million 
cubic yards. In the centre of the dam 
is the spillway or overflow. This is 
built of reinforced concrete, and is 300 
feet wide, and connected directly with 
the bed of the old Chagres river, thus 
keeping any overflow water from find- 
ing its way into the lower reach of the 
Canal seawards. It is impossible ac- 
tually to realize the quantity of water 
running to waste from a river which it 
is wide of the mark to estimate as 
twice the size of the Thames: 306 bil- 
lion cubic feet per year is about the 
yearly average of water to be con- 
trolled. The annual rainfall of about 
220 inches occurs chiefly during the pe- 
riod from March to October. It is es- 
timated that the water impounded in 
the artificial lake of 164 square miles 
will be enough for working the locks 
during the dry season, and also for the 
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turbines which will supply all the elec- 
tric current required for manipulating 
the lock gates, shuttles, etc. This lat- 
ter plant is, however, to be augmented 
by a steam plant in case of shortage of 
water in the large lake, which it is es- 
timated can be lowered some five to six 
feet without interfering with the pas- 
sage of the largest steamer. 

All the locks are alike and are con- 
structed of concrete. A solid hill of 
rock known as Ancorn provides the 
necessary material, and excellent sand 
is found in the estuary at Panama. 
This is sucked up by hydraulic dredges 
and loaded into barges, from which it 
is transferred by grab buckets into 
hoppers which in turn discharge into 
railway wagons. There are about 
4,200,000 cubic yards of concrete in the 
locks, and a similar number of barrels 
of cement will also be required. An- 
corn Hill is blasted with powder and 
the stone then loaded up into Sump 
wagons by means of steam shovels. 
These wagons are emptied direct into 
a stone-crusher, which is the largest in 
the world. It will seize and crack 
over 3000 cubic yards of rock per day, 
and will admit stones about four feet 
square. A terrible number of fatal 
accidents due to blasting have taken 
place right through the Canal area, 
chiefly owing to carelessness on the 
part of the native laborers. The steam 
shovels and locos throw out sparks 
which are wafted in all directions, and 
one of these sparks falling into a pow- 
der tin or a hole partially charged has 
resulted in the loss of numerous lives. 
Again, an unexplored charge of dyna- 
mite may be dug out by the steam 
shovel, causing it to explode and de- 
stroy all the men employed round 
the digger. The powder bill runs to 
about £8000 per month. There are 
about 560 drills worked mechavically, 
chiefly driven by black labor derived 
from the West Indies. The men ob- 
tained from islands in British posses- 
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sions are well educated and infinitely 
superior to the native black of the 
Southern States. They are used as 
clerks and typists, and are amenable 
to the strict discipline which is very 
rigidly enforced throughout the whole 
of the undertaking. The head man, 
Colonel Goethals, and his assistant, 
Colonel Hodges, are men who have had 
large and varied experience, and the 
system of strict discipline they have in- 
stituted and maintain is most remark- 
able. One never hears an order ques- 
tioned; it is obeyed at once and with 
a smiling face. Any laxity in obe- 
dience is known to mean instant dis- 
missal. 

Telephones are installed all over the 
Canal zone. Messages are written 
down in triplicate, as are all orders to 
officials. Nine hours a-day for every 
one (with the exception of the loco 
drivers) is the time worked on the 
Canal. The loco men work ten hours, 
half an hour extra being given for tak- 
ing out and bringing back their locos 
from their respective sheds each way. 
There are nearly 700 locos of all sizes, 
but as a rule only some 380 are at 
work. The water is splendid. Many 
of the engines run for five years with- 
out having their boilers cleaned. These 
engines, of standard American type, 
are very large, having 20” cylinders, 
26” stroke, 6-wheeled, coupled, with 
54” drivers carrying 180 pounds of 
steam. They haul twenty wagons of 
the double bogie type and carry about 
400 tons a trip. The flat dump wagons 
number 1800. They have only one 
side, the ends and other side being 
left off. The intervening space be- 
tween the adjacent wagon is bridged 
over by a loose steel plate. They are 
all fitted with air brakes and centre 
buffers. The gauge of the railway is 
five feet—an unusual gauge, which 
will make all the plant of little value 
at the termination of the work. The 
steam shovels are of various sizes,— 
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many of them take as much as eight 
tons of rock at a lift. The drivers of 
engines of all classes are white men, 
with black firemen. Engine-drivers 
get about £2 a-day. In addition to this 
they have a free house or room and as 
much ice and coal as they want free. 
Stringent rules are enforced about 
housing and sanitation. The houses 
are all of wood and protected with 
gauze screens round them. The en- 
trance is througr. a swing-door, and 
woe betide any one who props or leaves 
a door open. Flies and vermin of all 
sorts have war to the death waged con- 
tinually against them by the doctors 
and sanitary inspectors. ll ditches 
and gutters as far as possible are made 
of concrete and kept swept and 
cleaned. The houses are raised about 
four feet above ground-level, and be- 
neath the house-floor no refuse is al- 
lowed to accumulate. The roads are 
coated with a mixture of tar, carbolic, 
and paraffin: all house refuse is in- 
stantly swept up and the streets 
watered two or three times a-day with 
carbolic and water. The Canal admin- 
istration can house about 5000 whites, 
and in addition there are about 35,000 
blacks. Every morning ice and pro- 
vision trains start out and supply all 
sSignal-boxes and offices with ice and 
pure water. The sanitary inspectors 
examine all houses as often as possible, 
and any old tins or cooking utensils 
which they deem unfit for use are col- 
lected and dumped on the tips. The 
natives are personally dirty, but they 
are made to keep their houses clean 
and in order, or else they are expelled 
from the country. Other amenities of 
life are provided on the works. The 
Government runs stores where all 
kinds of commodities can be obtained 
at the lowest possible cost, but only 
employees are allowed to trade with 
these stores. The employees purchase 
a book of paper money with which 
they pay for all goods. No actual 
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money is taken at any of the stores. 
In addition, at the large centres dining- 
rooms have been installed where the 
single men get their meals if they are 
disposed to do so. There are also a 
number of Y.M.C.A. rooms open to any 
one, and this society is doing magnifi- 
cent work on the Canal by providing 
healthy recreation for the young folk. 

gh-grade schools have been installed 
at various centres, and special trains 
run backwards and forwards with the 
children living away from the school 
area. The high wages earned allow 
parents to equip their children in plain 
and simple white dresses, though now 
and again you find other costumes bor- 
dering on vulgarity. Most of the white 
population are down there to make 
money for a few years, and then their 
ambition is to return to their old home, 
buy a piece of ground, and settle down 
for life. 

The army of the Panama Republic is 
a sight to delight the heart of a Gilbert 
and Sullivan Major-General. On pa- 
rade it numbers about one hundred 
men. The uniform consists of white 
duck trousers, button boots, blue serge 
tunic heavily frogged, square top 
yachting cap of blue with a great tor- 
toiseshell peak. An old Brown Bess 
rifle, without a bayonet, completes the 
equipment. The colors are on a 
jointed bamboo pole some fifteen feet 
high, gorgeous in silk and tied up with 
bows and streamers. The national 
band are dressed in white, and have 
little ear for time or music. They, 
however, play in the Plaza or mar- 
ket-place on Sunday, when the whole 
town turns out to hear the music and 
parade their smartest clothes. The 
native girl in a flowing flowered mus- 
lin dress, an enormous hat with feath- 
ers, and a big red silk bow at the back 
of her head, is a feature of the scene. 
White shoes and stockings, yellow kid 
gloves, ard a parasol about the size of 
a soup-plate, completes her attire. Her 
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beau is resplendent in patent-leather 
boots, white striped trousers, straw 
hat, and a bright blue coat with gilt 
buttons. A red necktie with a dia- 
mond pin about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, yellow kid gloves (with a ring out- 
side the glove), cane and cigar, give a 
finishing touch of magnificence to his 
appearance. The natives have to keep 
themselves strictly apart from the 
white population, nor are whites al- 
lowed to live in the’ black quarters. 
Special carriages are set apart for them 
on the regular trains and likewise on 
the paddy mails, and woe betide any 
native who attempts to enter a white 
man’s carriage. The white police are 
chiefly drawn from the Frontiersmen 
of Canada, and are of very high stand- 
ing. The native police are chiefly re- 
cruited from the West Indian posses- 
sions of this country. 

Throughout the whole length of the 
Canal one sees the reckless waste of 
machinery ordered by the French Com- 
pany—machinery which has never been 
set to work. If anything broke down 
it was never repaired, but a complete 
new machine ordered. One thus sees 
hundreds of old locos in sidings short 
of a rod or some important item; tip 
wagons made of steel thrown about 
and left to rust away. At one place— 
Christobai—there are about twenty 
huge dredgers, which have sunk in the 
mud owing to their hulls having rotted 
away; barges in sections, never used; 
thousands of tons of girders never put 
together; thousands of tons of scrap 
dumped anywhere and everywhere. 
This wanton and wicked waste is an 
everlasting disgrace to the French 
Company. The Americans have put 
a certain amount of this old machin- 
ery to work again, and found many en- 
gines, etc., buried in the jungle, which 
grows very quickly; and it is not un- 
usual to see a tree as thick as a man’s 
body growing through an engine or an 

old wagon. 
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The vegetation is perfectly extraor- 
dinary. The thermometer never, even 
at night, goes below 85° Fahr., and in 
the daytime the sun is intensely hot. 
Being so close to the Equator, your 
shadow is very small—practically just 
the ground you stand on. Cocoanut- 
trees thrive; rubber, palms, and all 
kinds of most beautiful tropical plants 
grow in every watercourse. The grass 
is kept burnt down to the water's edge, 
and along the railway the bush is cut 
back for a hundred yards on each side. 
Wherever there is any stagnant water, 
a barrel of paraffin and tar is installed 
which has a tap in it, allowing so many 
drops an hour to fall. The mosquito 
lays its eggs in the water, and it has 
been proved that the eggs are rendered 
unfertile by the slightest contamination 
with oil and paraffin. These barrels 
have a numerous staff, whose daily 
work it is to replenish them and keep 
the bush fired. Banana-trees thrive 
when once the ground has_ been 
cleared, and a very considerable trade 
is now being done with this popular 
fruit. A bunch must weigh not less 
than fifty pounds. When the stem has 
once grown a bunch, it must be cut 
down to the ground, as otherwise they 
will not bear again to a profit. The 
cocoanut-trees should not have less 
than a hundred nuts a-year on them. 
Copra is being made; and the natives 
are also cultivating all kinds of fruit, 
for which they find a ready market 
amongst the white inhabitants—in- 
cluding sweet potatoes, yams, Indian 
corn, mangoes, and a whole host of 
tropical fruits which are unknown to 
us in England on account of the diffi- 
culty in transportation. 

At the present time the Canal is well 
on the way to completion, with the ex- 
ception of the work at Culebra—the 
most gigantic engineering task ever at- 
tempted, being a cutting through a hill 
nine miles long. The crux of the 
Panama Canal lies in the power of the 
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American engineers successfully to 
overcome the vast natural obstacles 
with which they are confronted at this 
point. The difficulties of carrying a 
canal through a hilly district of this 
length are stupendous. It is impossi- 
ble too highly to praise the skill and in- 
trepid courage with which obstacle af- 
ter obstacle has been surmounted. To 
appreciate the task of the American 
engineers the reader must first try and 
form some conception of the country 
through which the great water-way 
passes at this point. The country at 
the Atlantic end of the Canal has a 
curious resemblance to the Matoppos, 
the sugar-loaf peaks rising in many 
cases upwards of a thousand feet in 
height. Unlike the bare South Afri- 
ean hills, however, they are covered 
right up to the top with palms and 
tropical vegetation, forming what is 
practically an impenetrable jungle. 
Numerous deer and wild hog, however, 
manage to move about with compara- 
tive ease. There are a number of old 
gold workings about forty miles south 
of the Canal, and there are also one or 
two excellent seams of coal as yet un- 
exploited. Culebra Cut pierces these 
mountains, which extend for about 
fourteen miles inland from the Atlantic 
seaboard. From this point onwards 
the Canal route is constructed in the 
river-bed of the Chagres river, which 
has been dredged and the water-level 
raised by the construction of the Gatun 
Dam. To give some comparative idea 
of the magnitude of this engineering 
feat it may be stated that the dome of 
St. Paul’s is 364 feet in height from the 
pavement to the top of the cross. The 
cutting at Culebra is more than half as 
much again, having a depth of 587 feet. 

This is the only real trouble to be 
feared as regards the early and suc 
cessful completion of the work. One 
side of the cutting is known as Gold 
Hill, and the other Contractors’ Hill. 
With the exception of the hill at An- 
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cona, there is little or no solid rock to 
be met with. The measures are hard, 
and require a tremendous amount of 
blasting and drilling, but as soon as the 
rock is exposed to the atmosphere it 
crumbles away to dust, and in a few 
weeks’ time trees and shrubs spring 
up on land which had previously been 
buried 400 or 500 feet deep. In the 
bottom of this huge chasm countless 
numbers of men are at work. The 
scene is an amazing one: great steam 
shovels by the score, drills by the hun- 
dred, miles of railway trains whistling 
and snorting, dynamite exploding. 
Perched up in crows’-nests are the 
overmen who direct the movements of 
all trains and supplies as they arrive. 
These crows’-nests are connected by 
telephones with the main administra- 
tion buildings, and again with lower 
signal-boxes which keep check of the 
number of wagons filled by each shovel 
and of the number of trips made daily 
by each engine to the dump nine miles 
away. At the present time they are 
excavating about 75,000 cubic yards a- 
day. The total amount of excavation 
in the whole of the Canal is something 
like 182 million cubic yards. Of this 
huge amount only 30 million out of the 
78 million excavated by the French 
Company is of service to the new route. 

It is estimated that about 52 million 
yards still remain to be moved, and the 
whole of the energies of the staff are 
now being devoted to this particular 
point at Culebra. With a depth of 
cutting so vast, it will be readily un- 
derstood that difficulties would be ex- 
perienced with the slopes. The deeper 
the cutting the more accentuated does 
this become, because great slips are 
continually pouring down into the bot- 
tom, and the ground is developing deep 
cracks a mile away, showing that the 
whole of the hills are on the slide. 
How deep these may go or how far 
back is a matter of conjecture, but all 
are terribly afraid of the serious nature 
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of the trouble that lies at this point. 
Steam shovels are now taking off the 
tops of the hills so as to relieve the 
pressure as far as possible in the bot- 
tom, but so far with little or no useful 
effect. There are several soft layers 
of clay which allow the rock to slide. 
There are also one or two huge faults 
which break up and disintegrate the 
measures. Time will prove the truth 
or falsehood of the numerous theories 
abroad, but for many years it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if this canal can be 
kept open without constant dredging 
and expense, and it is very probable 
that the cutting will be nearly five 
miles across at the top before the sides 
cease to run in, if ever they do, for the 
rock in the bottom cut of all turns to 
mud in a short time when in contact 
with water, and the wash of the pro- 
pellers will suck this mud away. 
These slides take place without any 
warning, and often a train of wagons, 
shovels, &c., are swept down the cut- 
ting; but, so far, few lives have been 
actually lost, though many narrow es- 
capes have been experienced. To deal 
with accidents of all kinds, two break- 
down trains are always under steam, 
one with a crane of 100-ton capacity 
and another of 75, capable of lifting an 
engine up off her side in a few minutes, 
and quickly getting any wreck straight- 
ened out and the line running again. 
The divisional engineers are provided 
with petrol loco-cars, and are contin- 
ually running up and down their sec- 
tions, receiving reports and consu'ting 
with their foremen. Most of these 
men are officers in the U.S. army, but 
one finds many officials who have 
worked in England, and, for thet mat- 
ter, all over the world,—men of the 
highest capability and experience. 
Any workman who can put furward a 
scheme whereby a few minutes’ time 
ur labor cai, be saved is at unce recog- 
nized and his salary increased. Every 
one is strung up to concert pitch, and 
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any carelessness or inattention to work 
calls for instant dismissal. 

Another of the remarkable contriv- 
ances which calls for special memion— 
is the way the cars of dirt are dumped 
or emptied. After the débris has been 
loaded by the huge steam shovels on 
to the wagons, as previously described, 
the train of wagons is run down from 
Culebra in trains of twenty, or a total 
length of about 200 yards long, carry- 
ing their 400 tons of stone. The guard 
of the train travels on the rear wagon. 
He carries with him a short length of 
brake hose-pipe and a valve, which he 
attaches to the rear brake pipe of the 
train, and should by any chance a rock 
become dislodged and throw a wagon 
off the road, he can instantly stop the 
train. On arriving at the dump-yard 
the engine is uncoupled, and picks up a 
wagon on which has been left a one- 
sided plough. This is placed on the 
front of the train, and the engine then 
returns to pick up a train of empties, 
and returns for another train of loaded 
wagons. Another engine, with a very 
powerful winch on a separate wagon, 
then comes to the rear of the train and 
fastens the capstan rope of the winch 
to an overhead cat gallows. When this 
is done the loco pulls the train through 
under the gallows, allowiug the capstan 
rope to pay itself out over the tops of 
the wagons of dirt. When the last 
wagon which carries the plough is 
reached the rope is disconnected and 
attached to an eye-bolt in the plough. 
The train is then shunted to the posi- 
tion at which the dirt has to be un- 
loaded. When this is reached the cap- 
stan is set to work, dragging slowly 
the one-sided plough over the tops of 
the wagons, causing the dirt to fall 
close alongside of the train. The 
plough is thus drawn from one end of 
the train to the other, when it reaches 
the last wagon nearest the engine the 
rope is uncoupled, and this particular 
wagon with the plough in position is 
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ready to be attached to the front end 
of another train. The train of empty 
wagons is drawn out, leaving all the 
dirt close alongside the railway, some- 
times to a depth of four feet. This, 
of course, has to be removed before 
another train can deposit its load. A 
huge engine, attached. to what is 
termed a spreader, next comes on the 
scene, This spreader has a ploughshare 
about 52 feet long and 5 feet deep. It 
can be adjusted for its depth of cut as 
required. The first ride on one of 
these wonderful tools calls for plenty 
of nerve. One sees a vast pile of 
débris, containing great rocks about 
seven or eight tons in weight, lying 
alongside of the track, and the plough- 
share down in a position where it can- 
not possibly get through. With a 
snort and a whistle speed is com- 
menced till about 30 miles an hour is 
obtained, and at this speed the plough 
is forced into the débris, making it fly 
over the face of the embankment like 
mud from under a motor-car tire. The 
strain may, however, be too severe, in 
which case the engine comes to a 
stand, and another run is taken, till 
finally the whole of the excavated ma- 
terial is shot over the embankment, 
which leaves the rails and sleepers in a 
perfectly level road-bed. After the 
dirt-spreader has gone as far as it can 
reach on account of the length of its 
ploughshare, it becomes necessary to 
move the railway nearer to the edge of 
the bank. For this purpose what is 
known as a track-shifter is brought 
along. This is a crane with another 
fixed arm about four feet above 
ground-level height and boomed out 
away to the side to which it is desired 
to move the rails. Clips are fixed to 
the rails and the track lifted up bod- 
ily with its sleepers about three feet 
high. A second rope is then hooked 
over one of the rails from the boom 
and the track thus pulled across, when 
it is lowered in its new position. It 
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only takes about twenty-five minutes 
to shift a track half a mile long into 
its new position. These three ma- 
chines will do the work of at least 500 
men, but even with this number of 
men the saving of time is enormous. 
Most of the dumping is now being 
done at the Panama end of the Canal 
seawards, enclosing thousands of acres 
of water and forming breakwaters to 
protect vessels desirous of entering the 
Canal. The bottom of the sea is, how- 
ever, very peculiar here. Under a soft 
rock which lies next to the water is a 
bed of very soft clay, and when the 
dirt has been deposited to a greater ex- 
tent than this rock can carry, it breaks 
through without any warning, lowering 
the surface maybe 10 or 12 feet, and 
very often causing the track to fall into 
the sea. At the same time the bottom 
of the sea rises up ahead of the bank 
to the surface of the water. It should 
be mentioned, however, that these 
breaks generally occur at low water, 
when the pressure on the bottom is 
greatest. At the Panama end a break- 
water is being constructed over two 
miles long to two islands in the bay. 
On these islands will be fixed the for- 
tifications for the Pacific end of the 
Canal, and on two other islands which 
lie in the bay the Leper Colony and 
Fever Hospital are installed. A con- 
siderable quantity of dredging still re- 
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mains to be done, as the bay is quite 
shallow and unsuitable for vessels with 
a deep draught of water. 

The two Canal approaches call for 
particular notice. Colon stands in the 
Bay of Limon. In the Bay of Limon 
jetties are being run out from each 
side of the Bay to protect shipping 
from the severe northerly winds that 
blow at certain seasons of the year, 
and on Point Toro a large battery will 
be constructed for the defence of the 
Canal. The buoys in the Canal and 
inland lake will be acetylene, and as 
the sun shines every day of the year 
advantage of this has been taken to 
control automatically the lighting and 
dousing of these burners—i.e., as soon 
as the sun rises the lamps in the buoys 
go out; when the sun goes down they 
relight themselves. An island a few 
miles away forms a quarantine station. 
At Colon a hotel is being constructed 
holding 300 beds. Steam fire-engines, 
horse ladders, etc., are constantly 
ready, as nearly all the houses are built 
of wood. The towns of Panama and 
Colon are under the direct control of 
the Panama Government, but the 
United States keeps a very watchful 
and energetic eye over the sanitation 
and police arrangements of the two 
towns. 

The following table shows the Gen- 
eral Canal Statistics:— 


Length of Canal from deep sea te deep sea . 


Length of Canal from sea to se 


— of water ny Culebra Cut, the least in 


e whole length of Can 


In conclusion, prominence must be 
given to the enormous amount of con- 
crete and reinforced concrete which is 
being used in this gigantic work. The 
available figures show that some four 
million cubic yards of concrete are be- 
ing used in the construction of the 
huge locks and spillway. It may be 
the naturally conservative policy of 


rs. 
182,000,000 cubic yards. 
, . 4 feet. 


our British engineers not to commit 
themselves too deeply without long and 
prolonged trials, and the late Sir Ben- 
jamin Baker, the greatest civil engineer 
we have had in this country during the 
past fifty years, was always somewhat 
timid about the use of concrete in foun- 
dations subjected to large variations of 
temperature. In buried foundations 
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there has never been the slightest hes- 
itation in adopting this form of con- 
struction, but where considerable varia- 
tions of temperature obtain, from ex- 
treme cold to great heat, so far our 
leading engineers have refrained from 
committing themselves to any large ex- 
tent to the use of reinforced concrete 
in their designs. The reason is that 
simple iron or steel is extremely sus- 
ceptible to variations of temperature: 
stone and cement are not. The rela- 
tive degrees of expansion are not 
nearly alike. We have, therefore, the 
following conditions: The iron will 
expand, while the concrete is unable to 
move in the same ratio; therefore the 
initial stresses that are set up cause the 
two materials to dissociate themselves. 
The iron can expand and contract an 
indefinite number of times; not so con- 
crete, the consequence being a crack 
which grows bigger and bigger year 
by year. The walls of the Canal 
locks are considerably cut away for 
the accommodation of the necessary 
machinery for manipulating the gates 
and valves, and in the event of the 
wall cracking or the foundations sink- 
ing, most serious trouble might result. 
It must be remembered that the lock 
walls extend over 3000 feet, the locks 
being 1000 feet long, and provision is 
being made for the reception of two 
other boats, 1000 feet long, to await an 
entrance and departure. Those re- 
sponsible for the general design are to 
be commended for the conviction of 
their opinions on such a gigantic scale. 
Concrete is universally employed on 
the Canal werks: no masonry or brick- 
work is to be found anywhere. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that 
the thermometer never goes below 85° 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Fahr., whilst at day it may go up as 
high in the sun as 140°, a total of 55 
degrees variation. In this country 
we have to provide for a range of tem- 
perature varying from zero to 120°, or 
over twice as much, so it is difficult 
for a British engineer to express an 
actual and reliable opinion derived 
from authentic experience over a pe- 
riod of years as to the wisdom of the 
course pursued at Panama. But it is 
to be sincerely hoped that the courage 
and enterprise that have caused this 
particular form of construction to be 
adopted. in preference to our old and 
proved practice may result in success. 
It certainly has the great advantage of 
doing away with all masons and brick- 
layers, with their attendant satellites, 
as concrete mixing and placing in posi- 
tion can be done by unskilled labor 
with the minimum of supervision and 
direction. 

The total of concrete to be used rep- 
resents a wall 2000 yards long, 50 
yards wide, and 40 yards high—truly a 
stupendous work. 

Any sketch of this great undertaking 
is necessarily incomplete, and the 
economic and political consequences 
which must result from the opening of 
the Canal to the world’s traffic are 
weighty questions which lie beyond the 
scope of these pages. But British en- 
gineers can only look on with sym- 
pathy and goodwill at the great task 
accomplished by their American kins- 
men at Panama in the teeth of almost 
superhuman difficulty, and feel that the 
successful completion of the Cana! 
will be yet another triumph won by 
Anglo-Saxon skill, grit, and perse- 
verance. 

Charles Parton Markham. 
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THE POEMS OF EDMUND GOSSE. 


The Collected Poems of Edmund Gosse, 
which have just been published in a 
single volume, form perhaps the most 
completely representative work of one 
of the most interesting periods in our 
modern literature. They are the chief 
product of a distinct poetic “school,” as 
the word is understood in modern 
French literature, rather than in our 
own; and although Mr. Gosse suggests 
in his preface that fashions have al- 
tered in poetry since these poems were 
written, they are as fresh to-day as 
ever. For it is not the originators of 
the fashion that are deciduous. It is 
only the imitators that fall—and not 
even the imitators if they develop and 
create in imitating, and so take their 
place in that organic evolution of lit- 
erature of which Mr. Gosse in this 
country is the chief critical exponent. 
At a time when all traditions and 
standards are being attacked, it is well 
that those who guard the flame in Art 
and Life should have a clear conscious- 
ness of the scientific basis of their 
creed. Such a consciousness in liter- 
ature, at any rate, is our sole barrier 
against a relapse into formless chaos 
and barbarism. And it is this con- 
sciousness which makes the poetry of 
Mr. Gosse so particularly valuable. 

We hear a great deal at the present 
day about the possibility of breaking 
away from our heritage, of snapping 
the links that bind us to Milton, to 
Wordsworth, to Browning, to Tenny- 
son, and now, at last—as the present 
writer pointed ou? some six years ago 
would inevitably happen—to Swin- 
burne. Six years hence it will not be 
at all the thing to admire Ibsen. And 
undoubtedly it is easier, infinitely eas- 
ier, to run down the steep ascents 
which these great poets labored to 
win for us; far easier than to accept 
our heritage and labor to develop it. 


Their perfection in many aspects is a 
challenge that it requires courage to 
take up. The only wonder is that in 
renouncing so much our barbarians 
have not renounced rhyme, rhythm, 
nay, language itself, altogether. For 
all these things have been used before. 
And, indeed, this happy consummation 
has almost been reached in one or two 
fantastic instances. But when our 
“Futurist” tendencies have reduced 
themselves to an absurdity, there is 
only one thing possible, and that is a 
retu.n to growth and development. 

Of course, I am not speaking here of 
the value that may lie in throwing off 
or destroying out-worn conventionali- 
ties. That is a part of development 
and growth; and the meanest under- 
standing must be alive to it, or cease 
to have any importance to literature. 
But‘the great words of Shelley in his 
preface to Prometheus Unbound are of 
the very greatest importance at the 
present day to all who are concerned in 
the guarding of the flame: “Poets, not 
otherwise than philosophers, painters, 
sculptors, and musicians, are, in one 
sense, the creators, and, in another, the 
creations of their age. From this sub- 
jection the loftiest do not escape. 
There is a similarity between Homer 
2nd Hesiod, between Aschylus and 
Euripides, between Virgil and Horace, 
between Dante and Petrarch, between 
Shakespeare and Fletcher, between 
Dryden and Pope; each has a generic 
resemblance under which their specific 
distinctions are arranged. If this sim- 
ilarity be the result of imitation, I am 
willing to confess that I have imi- 
tated.” I quote these words because 
at the present day there is undoubtedly 
a false idea of originality abroad, a 
false idea of the necessity of an arti- 
ficial originality which no student of 
our literature—of Milton, for instance 
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—can possibly accept. The generic re- 
semblance between all the Elizabethan 
poets is so great that all their works 
might easily be taken for the greater 
and lesser productions of one Titanic 
pen. At the present day there are far 
wider differences between our leading 
writers—between Mr. Kipling, for in- 
stance, and Mr. Barrie—than at any 
period in the history of literature; and 
there is certainly no need to throw 
everything inte the melting-pot in or- 
der to secure some new and startling 
sea-change. There is less need than 
ever in the history of the world to 
“placard remove and to let on the 
heights of our snowy Parnassus.” 
Stevenson recognized the danger, and 
foretold it, long ago, when he wrote to 
a young poet: “You are young, and 
may live todo much. The little artifi- 
cial popularity of style in England 
tends, I think, to die out. The British 
pig returns to his true love, the love of 
the styleless, of the shapeless, of’ the 
slap-dash, of the disorderly. There is 
trouble coming, I think, and you may 
have to hold the fort for us in evil 
days.” It is the clear recognition of 
this in the work of Mr. Gosse that 
gives it an artistic passion of its own. 

His poems represent a school which 
has now a permanent place in the his- 
tory of English verse. Incidentally it 
is, of course, to this school that we owe 
most of those modern experiments 
with French verse-forms which have 
wearied us, perhaps, in the hands of 
those who have imitated without de- 
veloping. But those verse-forms have, 
nevertheless, permanently raised the 
standard of technique in English verse, 
and have made life impossible for all 
future Robert Montgomeries. 

But the poetry of Mr. Gosse has 
much more than this value. It has 
one very weighty quality which one as- 
sociates more with the work of such 
poets as Leconte de Lisle than with 
the lighter and more airy work of 
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Théodore De Banville. Underlying it 
all there is that scientific consciousness, 
a more organic form of what Rossetti 
called “fundamental brainwork.” The 
lines are loaded with the golden logic 
of beauty. : 

Some sentences in Mr. Gosse’s pref- 
ace are interesting on this point. “If 
I am a poet at all,” he says, “I belong 
to the age of the Franco-German War, 
of the introduction of Japanese art 
into Europe, of the discoveries of 
Huxley and Hiickel, and of the Oxford 
lectures of Matthew Arnold. - 

Such certainly is the “intellectual to- 
pography” of poems like Palingenesis 
and Monad and Multitude :— 


Last night along this huge expanse 

I saw a crookéd lightning dance; 

The thunder roared in hollow fit, 

And all the forest moaned with it. 

If from the vault in darkness steeped 

A shaft of angry lightning leaped, 

And tipped one pine in elfin mirth, 

And scored and blasted it to earth, 

Fed on its spices, burned within, 

And shrivelled up its satin skin, 

Where is that stricken pine to-day, 

In all the forests’ plumed array? 

What tho’ the single life be broken, 

The broad sweet woodland gives no 
token; 

Its oneness left no wounded sense 

On the undisturbed circumference, 

Nor can the eye, though searching weil, 

Deplore that vanished miracle. 


Such is the wonder of man’s soul, 
God-guarded, an essential whole; 

Yet, in life’s broad and mighty scheme, 
70d-unregarded, and a dream. 


One may believe that this is not ab- 
solutely the last word on the problem, 
and believe it with fhe whole force of 
one’s nature; but one is no less bound 
to recognize that these poems go 
straight to the heart of the problems 
that chiefly trouble the present day. 
Again and again in reading this vol- 
ume we realize that the intellectual 
method of true poetry is a weapon of 
precision and of an edge not to be 
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matched by the mere flint weapons of 
prose. It flashes, but only because it 
is of steel. And it strikes home, be- 
cause it has behind it the whole 
strength of a man, not merely this or 
that intellectual impulse. 

All the more satisfying for their in- 
ner logic are those poems in which 
Mr. Gosse sets forth his conception of 
the poet’s task, and guards “the me- 
morial fire,” as in Alere Flammam. A 
grave and beautiful conception of the 
functions of literature informs all this 
side of his work. Sometimes it is 
manifested simply in the chiselled 
beauty of the verses themselves, as in 
that exquisite poem, Lying in the Grass, 
which he dedicates to Thomas 
Hardy :— 


And see that girl, with pitcher on her 
head, 

And clean white apron on her gown of 
red,— 

Her even-song of love is but half-said: 

She waits the youngest mower. Now 
he goes; 

Her cheeks ate redder than a wild 
blush-rose; 

They climb up where the deepest shad- 
Ows close. 


But though they pass and vanish, I am 
there; 

I watch his rough hands meet beneath 
her hair; 

Their broken speech sounds sweet to 
me like prayer. 

i 

Ah, now the rosy children come to 
play, 

And romp and struggle with the new- 
mown hay; 

Their clear high voices sound from 
far away. 


No wonder round those urns of mingled 
clays 

The Tuscan potters fashioned in old 
days, 

And colored 
ablaze, 


like the torrid earth 
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We find the little gods and loves por- 
trayed 

Through ancient forests wandering un- 
dismayed, ; 

Or gathered, whispering, in some pleas- 
ant glade. 


The light is dying; in the silver blue 

The young moon shines from her 
bright window through, 

The mowers al! are gone, and I go too. 


Fragmentary quotation utterly de- 
stroys the golden thread of, thought 
connecting these detached stanzas; but 
that is only another tributeto Mr. 
Gosse’s care for form. In another 
mood, what could be more delicate than 
that piece of metrical tapestry entitled 
a Dream of November? 


Far, far away, I know not where, I 
know not how, 
The skies are gray, the boughs are 
bare, bare boughs in flower; 
Long lilac silk is softly drawn from 
bough to bough, 
With flowers of milk, and buds of 
fawn, a broidered shower. 


Beneath that tent an Empress sits, 
with slanted eyes, 
And wafts of scent from censers flit, 
a lilac flood; 
Around her throne bloom peach and 
. plum in lacquered dyes, 
And many a blown chrysanthemum, 
and many a bud. 


She sits and dreams, while bonzes 
twain strike some rich bell, 
Whose music seems a metal rain of 
radiant dye; 
In this strange birth of ‘various blooms, 
I cannot tell 
Which sprang from earth, which 
slipped from looms, which sank 
from sky. 


Beneath her wings of lilac dim, in 
robes of blue, 
The Empress sings a wordless hymn 
that thrills her bower; 
My trance unweaves, and winds, and 
shreds, and weaves anew, 
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Dark bronze, bright leaves, pure 
silken threads, in triple flower. 


It is difficult, in this hour of hasty 
work, and sometimes barbarous mis- 
use of the English tongue, to overesti- 
mate the value of this care for tech- 
nique and form. Mr. Gosse himself 
passes an interesting criticism on his 
own school when he says:— 


If we could dare to write as ill 

As some whose voices haunt us still, 

Even we, perchance, might call our 
own 

Their deep enchanting undertone. 

We are too difficult and nice, 

Too learned and too over-wise, 

Too much afraid of faults to be 

The flutes of bold sincerity. 


But there is as little doubt of the sin- 
cerity that is bold enough to question 
itself thus as there is of the value of 
these poems to a literature which 
shows signs, once more, of the usual 
blind reaction against form, order, and 
proportion, without which there is 
neither Art, nor Beauty, nor Truth. 
And an extraordinary feature of the 
modern reaction is the narrowness, the 
sectarian narrowness, and gross igno- 
rance of the so-called rebels. They 
will turn away in contempt from some 
of the very greatest poets in tbe his- 
tory of literature simply because these 
poets, too, belonged to an age of their 
own. They will reject Browning and 
Tennyson, out of a sneaking suspicion 
that their ideas are not quite in accord 
with the latest political speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George.. This is a crime of 
some of our recent literary “rebels” 
which can be proved up to the hilt; and 
it is about as reasonable as to reject 
Beaumont and Fletcher for their royal- 
ist views, or Milton for his theology. 
What, in the sacred name of Philistia, 
has Mr. Lloyd George or any other poli- 
tician to do with the paintings of Tur- 
ner or the poetry of Wordsworth? 
What does it matter even if Milton ver- 
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sified the books of Moses, or Tennyson 
painted the downfall of the State un- 
der atheism? An _ artistic atheist 
should be able to delight in both; and, 
if he be sincere, to reverence their sin- 
cerity. There is a species of critic 
springing up that is grossly ignorant of 
the most elementary facts of literary 
history, and grossly apt to misrepresent 
them. This is not the place to enlarge 
upon that subject; but it is interesting 
to note that while the writers who 
claim the glory (a somewhat multi- 
tudinous one) of lonely rebellion 
against not only the traditions, but also 
the facts of literature, are invariably 
sectarian and narrow and almost en- 
tirely limited to the outlook of their 
own decade, the writers who are 
gravely and sincerely concerned to 
“guard the flame” for its own sake and 
hand the worship on intact, are inva- 
riably more scientific and open-minded. 
In no way clashing with the reverence 
for a great literary heritage, for “fa- 
mous men and our fathers that were 


before us,” there shines through the 
poems in this volume, for instance, the 
light of an intellect at once creative 
and keenly critical. 

The epilogue to Mr. Gosse’s latest 
work nobly takes up the burden of the 


epilogue to his first. At the end of his 
early book, On Viol and Flute, he 
struck the key-note of all his work, 
with his lines to those who “disdain 
the sacred Muse” :— 


The moving heavens, in rhythmic time, 
Roll, if thou watch them or refrain; 
The waves upon the shore in rhyme 
Beat, heedless of thy loss or gain; 
Not they, but thou, hast lived in vain 
If thou are deaf and blind and dumb, 
Parched in the heat of morning rain, 
And on the flaming altar numb. 


And, at the end of his latest work he 
expresses in perfection just that wide 
sane view of literature which is so 
necessary at the present day, expresses 
it with a noble eagerness and an intel- 
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lectual curiosity that our conventional 
rebels would do well te emulate:— 


Before my tale of days is told, 
O, may I watch on reverent knees, 
The Unknown Beauty once unfold 
The magic of her mysteries! 


Before I die, O may I see 
Clasp’d in her violet girdle, Spring; 
May April breezes blow to me 
Songs that the youngest 
sing! 
New arts, new raptures, new desires 
Will stir the new-born souls of men; 
New fingers smite new-fashioned 
lyres,— 
And O, may I be listening then. . . 


Shall I reject the green and rose 
Of opals, with their shifting flame, 
Because the classic diamond glows 
With lustre that is still the same. 


poets 


Change is the pulse of life on earth; 
The artist dies, but Art lives on. 

New rhapsodies are ripe for birth 
When every rhapsodist seems gone. 


So, if I pray for length of days, 
It is not in the barren pride 
That looks behind itself and says 
“The Past alone is deified!” 
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So to my days’ extremity 
May I, in patience infinite, 

Attend the beauty that must be, 
And, though it slay me, welcome it. 


Only in such a fine and lofty air can 
literature prosper. I am not writing 
this for the mere stupidity that does 
reject the shifting opal. Iam writing, 
or trying to write, for those who have 
intelligently accepted the opal, and at 
the same time are rejecting, a little stu- 
pidly, the classic diamond, and are 
even desirous of destroying it. We 
must have both; and to each its proper 
piace must be assigned. That, and 
that alone, is the function of criticism. 
This broad and scientific view of lit- 
erature is manifest in all the work of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse; so that, over and 
above their intrinsic beauty, his poems 
are a contribution of permanent value 
to the literary history of our time. 
Many of them are records of the au- 
thor’s adventures among masterpieces; 
and taken together, they are a confes- 
sion of faith in the future of English 
poetry by a true guardian of the fire. 

Alfred Noyes. 
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L. 

Comparative poverty, when one is 
wandering abroad, often proves a bet- 
ter leader than Murray or Baedeker. 
Early in the magnificent autumn of 
19— I had been walking and climbing 
in the Ampezzo Dolomites, and found, 
when I decided to go to Venice for a 
fortnight, that I had spent far too 
much money on guides for Cristallo 
and the Drei Zinnern. The result of 
this discovery was that instead of so- 
journing in some huge hotel on the 
Grand Canal where one’s fellow-coun- 
trymen abounded, I was driven to seek 
refuge in a tiny pension on the Zat- 
tere, which was dignified with the no- 


ble and ancient name of Ca Loredan. 
I was most fortunate in my necessity: 
although I had previously visited Ven- 
ice on many delightful occasions, I felt 
very soon that this was the first 
time when [ had really lived there. 
My rooms were sunny and clean, and 
from the windows I beheld an ever- 
changing vision of ships, brown- 
sailed and oddly rigged, with gaily 
painted hulls; all day long there was a 
haunting savor of tarry ropes, and 
also, it must be admitted, an intermit- 
tent ancient and fish-like smell; beyond 
the ships was the Giudecca, rose and 
pearl in the morning, tawny in the 
day, and a heaven of gold and brown 
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at sunset; to the left I beheld the 
domes of the Redentore and San Gior- 
gio Maggiore, and to the right San 
Giorgio in Alga and the dusky main- 
land beyond Fusina. In addition to 
these delights I soon had the pleasure 
(for abroad it is a pleasure, whatever 
it may be in England) of knowing most 
of my neighbors by sight. They were 
all picturesque, and the children were 
charming. 

My landlord was a retired gondolier, 
Zorzio Bresanin—a person who com- 
bined the most piratical aspect with a 
simple and cheerful soul. His wife, 
Marietta, came from Treviso—Treviso 
in Italy, she called it—and was ex- 
ceeding stout and a very good cook. 
Her one defect was a habit of singing 
out of tune all day long, but the words 
of her songs were so naively amusing 
that I could easily forgive her. I was 
the only guest in the little pension; 
Marietta assured me that she had sev- 
eral English clients, all artists; but the 
autumn season had scarcely com- 
menced, and the heat, in which I revel, 
and the mosquitoes, which I despise, 
had driven the majority of tourists to 
the sadly vulgarized Lido. 

I passed a blissful fortnight of soli- 
tude in the CA Loredan, writing and 
reading in strict moderation, staring 
interminably at architecture, idling in 
gondolas, bathing, and dining with 
painters at a little restaurant in the 
RioterrA di Sant’ Agnese. Zorzio and 
Marietta were afraid that I should be- 
come depressed and lonely, but their 
company, with that of Marco and 
Todaro, their cffspring, was entertain- 
ment enough for the most gregarious 
of mortals. Venice, the Bride of the 
Sea, is also par excellence the Mother of 
Gossip; in a very short time I seemed 
to have heard the private history of 
every one who dwelt on the Zattere, 
nor were the most intimate affairs of 
the Giudecca unrevealed. As for my 
countrymen who live on or near the 
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Grand Canal—I wonder if they have 
any notion of how the Venetian tongue 
can wag? I regret to state that I en- 
couraged the Bresanin family to de- 
velop this vice of loquacity with all 
my powers; the stories that they told 
were commonplace enough, but their 
method of narration was always fresh, 
picturesque, and highly comic. The 
children inherited the failings of their 
parents; they would talk by the hour 
of their neighbors, and the candor of 
their criticisms was often extremely 
startling. Marco and Todaro, for ex- 
ample, would come to my room on 
some more or less superfluous errand 
(net without an eye to the reward—an 
apricot each—for such attentions), and 
while Marco conversed with me To- 
daro would observe the gay world from 
the window. In the middle of our con- 
versation a wild cry would arise from 
Todaro; Marco would beg my pardon 
and rush to join his brother, and they 
would both lean out of the window, 
chattering and gesticulating like a pair 
of insane monkeys. On my demand- 
ing the reason of their excitement the 
unswer would be something to this ef- 
fect—“It is nothing, Signore, only 
Dario the barcaiuolo making love, as 
usual, to the wife of Pinelli the seller 
of pumpkins;” or “Ecco! Ecco! the old 
Lordessa with the golden wig! Who 
would think that in her youth she was 
the innamorata of gentlemen innumer- 
able!” On these occasions I would 
haul them hurriedly back into the 
room, praying with great fervor that 
the Lordessa with the golden wig, or 
whoever else the victim was, might be 
happily ignorant of the highly expres- 
sive Venetian dialect. Once they were 
removed, however, from their usual en- 
vironment, Marco and Todaro became 
living pillars of propriety, and on the 
occasion when [ took them for a trip 
in a gondola to the Lido, thinking that 
their comments on the heterogeneous 
crowd which haunts that famous shore 
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would be amusing, they sat side by 
side near the bathing-place, which 
they steadily refused to enter, holding 
each other’s hands, and staring at the 
motley throng with immense, melan- 
choly eyes—looking, indeed, so much 
too good for this vile world that an 
amusing Frenchwoman of my acquaint- 
ance came to demand where I had 
found the “deux chers petits anges 
d’Andrea del Sarto.” If she could have 
heard the criticisms passed on her by 
the angels when they returned home 
she might have felt inclined to modify 
her impression of them. 

With such diversions I led a pleas- 
ant life until the end of September, 
when a change happened. _ I returned 
one night from Torcello to _ find 
Marietta in a state of garrulous excite- 
ment: she had received a telegram from 
England announcing that a lady of 
my country was coming to stay at the 
Ca Loredan, and that she would arrive 
next evening. I inquired if she were 
an artist; Marietta did net know, but 
affirmed that she was not one of her 
former clients, adding that her -name 
was Farnay, which sounded improba- 
ble. I received the news with secret 
distaste; but I had the grace to offer to 
turn out of the best room, which I was 
occupying, in favor of the unknown. 
Marietta, after protesting volubly for 
a quarter of an hour that nothing in 
heaven or on earth would force her to 
disturb me, agreed to my proposal, and 
told me where I should live in a way 
that betrayed how she had all along 
intended my transplantation. Next 
day I moved my belongings into a 
smaller room which adjoined my old 
one, and found to my joy that I could 
still obtain access to the balcony. 
Probably though, I thought, the invad- 
ing Englishwoman would soon monopo- 
lize that point of vantage, and would 
even use it for airing her garments, in 
the objectionable manner of my fel- 
low-countrymen at Swiss hotels. 
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The next day was wet, so I passed 
the greater part of it reading and writ- 
ing. About six o’clock the rain ceased, 
and I walked with a friend to the gar- 
dens, afterwards dining at a small 
restaurant on the Schiavoni. When I 
returned to the Zattere I found that 
the new client had arrived at Ca Lore- 
dan. She was, it appeared, extremely 
tired, and had gone at once to her 
room. Her name was Fane (Farnay 
was Marietta’s Latinization). I was 
assured that she was not an artist, but 
a Lordessa who wore very beautiful 
clothes and had brought a surprising 
quantity of trunks and bandboxes. 
She knew no Italian, and was weary, 
so weary. When she heard that there 
was an Englishman staying in the 
house she had evinced great curiosity 
as to his name, and had shown symp- 
toms of disappointment when she had 
learnt it. 

It seemed strange that anyone should 
have advised a lonely Lordessa who 
knew no Italian to stay at Ca Loredan, 
where only that language, or rather its 
Venetian equivalent, was spoken. 
Zorzio, it is true, professed to be ac- 
quainted with English; but his excur- 
sions in our tongue were limited to a 
song which he had learnt in his more 
active days,—an artless ditty, warbled 
through the nose, and consisting only 
of these words— 


Gondoliery 
Drinky-beery 


with repetition da capo ad lib. He was 
capable also of uttering a series of fan- 
tastic howls which bore only the slight- 
est resemblance to human speech and 
were supposed to be French. Marietta, 
on the other hand, knew no language 
but her own, and gloried in the fact. 
Fortunately she was sensible and sym- 
pathetic, so that if the Lordessa wagn’t 
a complete idiot I might still be spared 
from the obligation of acting as inter- 
preter a dozen times in the day. 
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I bade Marietta good-night and went 
up to my room to write a letter. When 
I had finished it I decided that the hour 
was too late for work, and I opened 
the window and looked out. The 
clouds had drifted away and the sky 
was splendid with stars; there was no 
sound except the soft noise of water 
lapping the sides of the anchored ships 
and the eerie cry of some gondolier 
making his way along the narrow 
canal by the Ogni Santi. I wanted to 
go out on the balcony, but being afraid 
of disturbing my neighbor, I contented 
myself with a chair at the window, lit 
a cigarette, and sat for a long time de- 
fying the mosquitoes and watching the 
great yellow moon that rose above the 
Redentore. 

Suddenly the deep silence was 
broken by a peculiar and quite unmis- 
takable sound; somewhere near me a 
woman was sobbing. The sound 
seemed to come from the balcony: I 
peered out, but could see no one. It 
continued, desperate, convulsive, and 
mixed with broken words. I felt a chill 
about my heart, and stepped out on 
to the balcony. There I saw that my 
neighbor’s window was half open; the 
sound certainly came from her room. 

The idea of any one alone with some 
heavy trouble in a strange place de- 
pressed me, yet even then I could not 
help thinking that a woman who ne- 
glected to fasten her window when it 
opened on a balcony to which other 
persons had access must be either 
strangely ignorant or deplorably care- 
less. Probably she had been dead tired 
with her journey, but at any rate it 
was fortunate that she was under the 
wing of the excellent Marietta! I 
stood for some moments irresolute, 
whilst the sobbing continued, wonder- 
ing whether I should inform the 
padrona that her newly arrived guest 
was ill, or whether it would be more 
kind to make a noise on the balcony 
and trust that the unknown would shut 
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her window and sleep away her grief. 
Whilst I was still hesitating, chance 
decided my difficulty; a strayed reveller 
came along the Zattere singing at the 
top of his voice, and seeing me on the 
balcony took off his hat with a flourish 
and shouted good-night. I responded, 
and next moment [ heard the sound 
of a window being hastily closed. I 
went into my room, and waited for 
some time in fear that the sobbing 
would begin again, but weariness or 
the knowledge of my proximity had 
evidently stifled it. There was abso- 
lute silence in CA Loredan. 


II. 

When I awoke next morning the sun- 
shine was flooding my room. I lay for 
some time drowsily wondering if the 
events of the night had, after all, been 
merely the fiction of a dream, and hop- 
ing, if they had really happened, that 
the strange Lordessa had been the vic- 
tim of no worse a plague than a mos- 
quito or a nightmare. Then, as I be- 
came wide awake I heard another un- 
usual sound, which arose, apparently, 
from the balcony outside my window; 
the air seemed actually to be thrilling 
with the song of birds. On the Zat- 
tere such melodies were rare,—rare, in- 
deed, was any kind of bird, possibly 
owing to the existence of a huge and 
hungry army of vagabond cats. It 
was true that Marco kept a disreputa- 
ble old crow in a cage, but I was quite 
certain that this morose fowl was not 
the author of the trills and roulades 
that were being executed so ably out- 
side; he had a single note and it 
sounded like a curse. Having dressed, 
I looked out of the window and 
perceived at the far end of the bal- 
cony a large cage which contained half 
a dozen canaries, each of them singing 
with the energy of a prima donna in 
her greatest scene. Their triumphant 
music attracted the attention of the 
passers-by; there was a group of chil- 
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dren below which, after being period- 
ically ordered off the face of the earth 
by the officious Marco and Todaro, 
withdrew a short distance and then re- 
assembled in exactly the same forma- 
tion as at first; Marietta came out into 
the street and gazed with rapture at 
the musicians, and Marco's old crow, 
whose wicker cage hung on a nail near 
the front door, emitted a loud squawk 
of disgust at frequent intervals. I de- 
cided that the canaries belonged to the 
strange Lordessa, and that the strange 
Lordessa was an old maid. 

She had already gone out, I was in- 
formed when TI went downstairs. Ap- 
parently she had been seized with a 
desire to visit the office of the unro- 
mantic but indispensable Mr. Cook, and 
disdaining a gondola, had set off to 
walk there. I inferred from this that 
she was no stranger to Venice or had a 
bump of locality; otherwise, even with 
a map, she would almost certainly lose 
her way in the labyrinth of streets be- 
tween the Campo San Vitale and the 
Piazza San Marco. I asked Zorzio 
why he had not advised her to go by 
steamboat: Zorzio, it seemed, had at- 
tempted to do this, but his English, ac- 
cording to Marietta, was quite incom- 
prehensible to the Signorina, who, for 
her part, spoke a dialect which com- 
pletely baffled Zorzio. The latter great 
linguist, finding mere words of no 
avail, took to gesture, and by drawing 
elaborate pictures of steamboats in the 
air and making strange sounds repre- 
sentative of their puffing had appar- 
ently frightened the poor Lordessa out 
of the house. The episode seemed to 
have caused Marietta some annoyance; 
she remarked that to expect forestieri 
to speak Italian was, by the body of 


Bacchus, no habit of hers, but an Eng-— 


lishwoman should at least be able to 
converse in English. 

I worked all the morning and for a 
part of the afternoon, whilst the cana- 
ries sang both loud and clear. At five 
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o'clock, when [ went out for a stroll, 
their mistress had not returned, and 
when I came back to the Ca Loredan 
shortly after sunset I found that my 
earlier fears were justified; the Lor- 
dessa had lost her way as soon as she 
crossed the iron bridge near the Acca- 
demia and had wandered, apparently, 
into the dilapidated region beyond the 
Cannaregio. There she had revolved 
aimlessly for a couple of hours until 
she came to a church (probably the 
Madonna dell’ Orto) and took refuge in 
it from" the heat. After resting for 
some time she set forth again, and, in- 
stead of finding her way to the Grand 
Canal, seems to have worked across to 
the Arsenal, where a benevolent sentry 
took pity on her and sent her back to 
the Zattere with a small boy who knew 
some English as her guide. When she 
arrived she was on the verge of col- 
lapse, and had gone to her room at 
once. 

I uttered suitably sympathetic com- 
ments on this tale of woe, as revealed 
by Marietta, but privately I decided 
that the Lordessa was a rather silly 
person. Nowhere in the world, cer- 
tainly, is it so easy to lose one’s way 
as in Venice, but even if one is igno- 
rant of Italian one can always find a 
kindly native who will point out the 
proper direction. Also, lone females, 
in my opinion, ought to refrain from 
tramping feverishly round foreign cit- 
ies when various other methods of loco- 
motion are available. The Lordessa’s 
escapade had one good result: there 
was no repetition of the sounds which 
had haunted me on the previous night. 
Apparently it had tired her hugely, for 
she kept to her room all the following 
day. When I inquired after her health, 
Marietta seemed to think that my ques- 
tion concerned the unknown lady's 
mental condition, and replied that she 
was molto gentile, but somewhat sim- 
ple: she added that the Lordessa wrote 
many letters but received few. 
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The strange lady's experience of the 
Venetian labyrinth had evidently coun- 
teracted any desire that she might have 
previously possessed of seeing the 
splendors of palace or paintings; she 
remained all day in her room; her 
meals were served there—she lived, it 
seemed, on boiled eggs,—and she only 
went out for a short walk on the Zat- 
tere very early in the morning. For 
nearly a week we inhabited the same 
house, living within a yard or two of 
each other, but I did not see her once. 
Every morning I heard her on the bal- 
cony attending to the canaries, but on 
no occasion did she speak to them or 
encourage them to sing by whistling. 
Not that they needed any encourage- 
ment; the sun of Venice had intoxi- 
cated every one of the little prisoners, 
and they gave shrill thanks all day for 
its bounty—much to the detriment of 
my work. That any one should come 
to Venice in September and be content 
to live in a bedroom and feed canaries 
was quite ridiculous and almost pa- 
thetic: I could only conclude either that 
Miss Fane was unwell, which Marietta 
assured me was not the case, or that 
she was in trouble. If the latter con- 
clusion was the true one, it seemed to 
me that her method of living was both 
unhealthy and depressing. I felt in- 
clined to send her a note, saying that 
there were such places as St. Mark’s 
and the Frari, the Lido and Torcello; 
that the most maidenly of old maids 
need have no fear in a gondola, and 
that if she wanted an escort, I was the 
most respectable of middle-aged Eng- 
lishmen, and well known to the chap- 
lain of the church in the Campo San 
Vio. The thought of her sitting all 
alone, day after day, got on my nerves 
to such an extent that my work was 
ruined: but her desire for privacy was 
so obvious that I did not dare to send 
a note, and it seemed that she was de- 
termined to give me no opportunity of 
meeting her in person. I moved my 
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writing-table to a window that over- 
looked Zorzio’s backyard and strove to 
forget her. 

The singular state of affairs contin- 
ued, as I said, for nearly a week, and 
then, one evening when I came in late 
from a theatre, I heard once again the 
sound of weeping in her room. It con- 
tinued till far in the night, and at last 
I told myself that this was more than 
common humanity could bear, and I 
went to sleep with my head under the 
bedclothes, swearing a mighty oath 
that I would confront the Lordessa 
next morning and attempt to offer her 
my sympathy and aid. 

I rose very early and dressed hastily, 
for I was fearful of losing my one op- 
portunity of a meeting. At first I 
had intended to go out and walk up 
and down the Zattere until she ap- 
peared; but second thoughts warned 
me that this course might startle her— 
for it was almost certain that she did 
not know me by sight,—and I decided 
to wait on the balcony until she came 
to feed the canaries. It was a long 
time before she appeared—probably she 
had only gone to sleep, poor thing, 
when she was utterly worn out with 
erying,—and when, at last, I saw her, I 
felt a great thrill of surprise, for she 
was a young girl, and I had hypnotized 
myself into the firm conviction that she 
would be an antique and angular old 
spinster. She came out swiftly, and 
without looking at the magnificent 
pageant of color that was glowing in 
the early sunshine, went straight to 
her foolish canaries. Apparently she 
had not realized that I was at the other 
end of the balcony. 

I prepared to attract her attention, 
but before doing this I watched her for 
a moment as she stooped to feed the 
birds. Even my purblind masculine 
eye was able to perceive that she was 
dressed in the extreme of fashion: she 
wore a very tight skirt, which exposed 
a considerable length of dove-colored 
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silk stocking; the tops of her high- 
heeled boots matched the stockings; 
her smartly-cut blue coat was decorated 
with little rows of quite superfluous 
buttons, and on her head was a black 
hat which seemed to me as large as an 
artist’s umbrella, and was adorned, ap- 
parently, with the whole wing of a 
well-grown goose. In short, to the 
purblind masculine eye she was over- 
dressed-—at any rate for her present 
environment. She reminded me pain- 
fully of the Front (I think that is the 
word) at Brighton. 

I uttered some conventional greeting, 
and she turned swiftly with an excla- 
mation of surprise. I was impressed 
at once by the incongruity of her 
clothes with the character of her face. 
She was pretty, with a faded, timid 
kind of prettiness; her eyes were large 
and pale; her nose was too small, and 
her mouth was thin and expressionless. 
Oddly enough, she reminded me at once 
of a canary—a foolish canary which 
had tried to disguise itself in some 
other bird’s fine feathers. As she 
stood there she looked fiurried, defiant, 
and insignificant. With a truly damna- 
ble lack of charity I concluded in- 
stantly that it was a mosquito which 
had made her cry. 

She did not respond to my salutation, 
but stood looking at me, making, I 
could see, an obvious effort to appear 
self-possessed. I explained that I could 
not avoid imagining that she was in 
trouble, and that if I could be of any 
use to her she had only to command 
me. She froze at once; her mouth be- 
came hard, and she stared at me with 
a disdain that was rather overdone. 
Then she spoke in a chirping voice, and 
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with an affected diction that was lack- 
ing in charm. 

“Thank you. You were mistaken,” 
she said. “Much obliged.” 

Her manner, rather than the stilted 
phrase, told me at once that she 
meant to snub me. Evidently the 
canary could peck. [ made another 
effort. 

“You're quite sure?” [ asked. 

“Positive,” she replied, with a funny 
jerk of her head. I waited in silence 
for a moment, watching her. This 
seemed to annoy her; she turned her 
back on me and said in high staccato 
accents, “Please go away. You have 
no right to come here. You know that 
quite well.” 

This was definite, at any rate, and I 
retreated ingloriously into my room. I 
regretted my interference, but was too 
much amused to be angry. There was 
only one word that completely de- 
scribed Miss Fane: she was plainly and 
unmistakably a shrew. Also, she had 
the tart and snappish manner which is 
usually possessed by ill-bred persons 
who have no sense of humor. I de- 
cided that I disliked her heartily, and 
resolved that nothing on earth would 
induce me to speak to her again; and 
yet—there was something pathetic 
about her; that was undeniable. Her 
lonely life, the flaunting incongruity of 
her clothes, her air of a pert board- 
school mistress who never forgets that 
she has passed an examination and is 
therefore superior to nine-tenths of hu- 
manity,—all these peculiarities, which 
would have been merely irritating in 
England, formed a problem on the Zat- 
tere. Why was she there? 

St. John Lwoas. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AMERICAN VICE-PRESIDENCY. 


No attention has been given in Eng- 
land, and probably very little in Amer- 
ica, to the candidates adopted at Chi- 
cago and Baltimore for the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States. The post 
is, indeed, one of the least satisfactory 
features of the American Common- 
wealth. John Adams was hardly ex- 
aggerating when he described it as “the 
most insignificant office that ever the 
mind of man contrived or his imagina- 
tion conceived”’ Mr. Bryce says of its 
occupant that he is “aut Csesar aut 
nullus,” either President or nothing. 
As a possible President his potential 
power is in many ways greater than 
that of a European monarch. As ac- 
tual Vice-President, his authority is 
of the most trivial character. The du- 
ties of the Vice-President begin and 
end with presiding over the delibera- 
tions of the Senate and giving a casting 
vote in the event of a tie. He has,no 
influence, however, in directing the or- 
der of business in the Upper Chamber, 
no power such as the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives used to pos- 
sess of choosing the Committees that 
do all the real work of legislation; he is 
bound to “recognize” the first Senator 
who rises to speak, and he has practi- 
cally no controlling authority over the 
course of debate. He is not a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and cannot claim 
the right to be present at its meetings, 
to be consulted as to its policy, or even 
to be informed of its decisions. Noth- 
ing, perhaps, could paint the ineffec- 
tiveness of the Vice-Presidency more ef- 
fectually than the fact that its disap- 
pearance makes no difference. For 
thirty-five years since its foundation 
the American Government has been 
carried on without the co-operation of 
the Vice-President. Either he has re- 
signed through ill-health, or has died 
while in office, or has succeeded to the 


Presidency. Yet throughout that pe- 
riod the Constitution has to all appear- 
ances worked without the slightest 
derangement, and altogether unper- 
turbed by the absence of one of its offi- 
cial heads. 

So thankless and impotent a post is 
naturally not one to attract an aspiring 
politician. He simply cannot afford to 
retire at what may be the very crisis of 
his career into four years of more or 
less decorative obscurity. Indeed, all 
Americans who conceive that they 
stand a chance of one day reaching 
the highest office of all, make a rush 
for cover the moment the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination comes up, and 
nothing will persuade them to emerge 
until the danger is passed and some 
sacrificial victim who is not themselves 
has been captured and bound. Ambi- 
tion, self-interest, the desire to play a 
part in great affairs, are influences that, 
so far from attracting a man to the 
Vice-Presidency, make him deliberately 
avoid it. An unsought nomination for 
the post is little more than a quiet hint 
to commit political suicide, a token that 
the days of a man’s real usefulness are 
over, and a ceremonious interment of 
whatever Presidential ambitions he 
may be cherishing. It has other uses, 
too. If a man threatens to become 
more powerful than the party leaders 
approve of, there is nothing like coop- 
ing him up in the Vice-Presidency. 
Those were the tactics pursued with 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1900. The politicians 
needed his popularity to strengthen the 
Republican “ticket” and ensure Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s election. At the same time 
they wished to put him away and “side- 
track” him once and for all; and they 
reasonably, but, as it turned out, 
wrongly, calculated that his nomina- 
tion as the Vice-Presidential candidate 
would compass both ends. There are, 
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of course, men who voluntarily seek 
and are glad to get the Vice-Presidency; 
but they are almost invariably men 
who have concluded they can never be 
President, or else they are elderly poli- 
ticians who desire to bow themselves 
pleasantly out of public life through a 
dignified sinecure. Deeply engraved 
on the American mind is the parable 
of the man who had two sons. One of 
them went to sea; the other became 
Vice-President. Neither was ever 
heard of afterwards. 

The fundamental trouble with the of- 
fice is, therefore, that it repels the best 
men while only the best men ought to 
have it. The Vice-President may be- 
come the President. If the experience 
of the past 123 years may be taken as 
typical, there would always seem to be 
one chance in six that he will. But 
politicians cannot afford to regard six- 
to-one chances. All they think of is 
what the Vice-Presidency is, not of 
what it may be. They are engrossed 
with the needs of the present and can- 
not pay attention to the possibilities of 
the future. In choosing a Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate they hardly ever stop 
to reflect that they are choosing a pos- 
sible successor to the President. What 
occupies their minds is the necessity of 
getting hold of a man who will 
strengthen the party ticket in some 
doubtful State, or whose personal influ- 
ence will conciliate some particular sec- 
tion of the country, or restrain a medi- 
tated ‘‘bolt.” The nominating Con- 
vention does not take up the question 
of selecting a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency until the very end of its 
proceedings, when the crucial issue of 
the Presidential nominee has been de- 
cided and everyone is worn out’ and 
anxious to get home. Under the cir- 
cumstances any man whom the party 
leaders can agree upon is sure of being 
adopted without discussion, and the 
considerations which guide the choice 
of the party leaders are, in the main, 


those of electioneering tactics. Thus 
if the Presidential candidate comes 
from the East, it is thought a good move 
to nominate the Vice-Presidential can- 
didate from the West; and, of course, 
vice versd. And not only is it a general 
rule that the Vice-Presidential candi- 
date should hail from the other side of 
the Alleghanies, but it is also consid- 
ered of the first importance that he 
should be the “favorite son” of some 
“doubtful” State. This it is hoped 
will cause local patriotism to rally 
round him and so land his native State 
safely in the net. 

But it sometimes happens that there 
are rival candidates for the Presidential 
nomination within the party itself. 
Their rivalry need not be over any mat- 
ter of principle or policy. It may be, 
and frequently is, a purely personal ri- 
valry, but none the less acrimonious for 
that. “In such circumstances,” says 
Mr. Bryce, “it is a common practice to 
offer a nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency to the disappointed candidate for 
Presidential honors, using the office, in 
fact, as a sort of consolation prize, an 
olive branch, a propitiatory compli- 
ment.” In the same way a powerful 
leader who seems inclined to bolt the 
party ticket may be won over by being 
allowed to nominate the candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency; or a mutinous fac- 
tion, or some special element in the 
party that it is thought desirable to 
recognize, may be conciliated or en- 
couraged by having the Vice-Presiden- 
tial nominee taken from its ranks. But 
this, though an easy way out of the im- 
mediate difficulty, is fraught with tre- 
mendous risks. It happens from time 
to time that the nominees for the Pres- 
idency and the Vice-Presidency are not 
only in acute personal antagonism, but 
represent entirely opposite principles 
and policies, although both are nom- 
inally members of the same party. 
Their conjunction may be all very well 
for electioneering purposes and to keep 
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the party intact, but it is apt at times 
to lead to amazing results. 

Supposing the President dies, or 
resigns, or is impeached, or becomes 
incapable of carrying on the du- 
ties of his pest, he is at once 
succeeded by a man who is utterly 
opposed to his programme, who repre- 
sents nothing but a small and antago- 
nistic minority in his party, and who 
is fully within his rights if he re- 
verses all the measures brought for- 
ward, and turns out all the Cabinet 
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Ministers and office-holders appointed 
by his predecessor. Three times at 
least this has happened in American 
history, to the immense confusion, not 
only of the party that chanced to be in 
power at the moment, but of the nation 
at large and of the national interests. 
Had Andrew Johnson, for instance, 
been in political sympathy and agree- 
ment with Abraham Lincoln, the hor- 
rors and blunders of the Reconstruction 
Period might, one and all, have been 
avoided. 





IN MEMORIAM — WILLIAM BOOTH. 


FOUNDER AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Born, 1829. 


Died, August 20, 1912 


As theirs, the warrior knights of Christian fame, 
Who for the Faith led on the battle line, 
Who stormed the breach and swept through blood and flame 
Under the Cross for sign, 


Such was his life’s crusade; and, as their death 
Inspired in men a purpose pure of taint— 
Inu some great cause to give their latest breath—— 
So died this soldier-saint. 
Nay, his the nobler warfare, since his hands 
Set free the thralls of misery and her brood— 
Hunger and haunting shame and sin that brands— 
And gave them hope renewed. 


Bruised souls, and bodies broken by despair, 
He healed their heartache and their wounds he dressed, 
And drew them, so redeemed, his task to share, 
Sworn to the same high quest. 
Armed with the Spirit's wisdom for his sword, 
His feet with tidings of salvation shod, 
He knew no foes save only such as warred 
Against the peace of God. 
Scorned or acclaimed, he kept his harness bright, 
Still, through the darkest hour, untaught to yield, 
And at the last, his face toward the light, 
Fell on the victor’s field. 
No laurelled blazon rests above his bier, 
Yet a great people bows its stricken head 
Where he who fought without reproach or fear, 
Soldier of Christ, lies dead. 


Punch. 


Owen Seaman. 
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M. POINCARE’S VISIT TO RUSSIA. 


If necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, it seems to be a correlative propo- 
sition that when what is necessary is 
already in existence it will be preserved 
just because it is necessary. If it 
were destroyed it would have to be 
quickly reinvented. This reflection 
makes us reasonably optimistic about 
the peace of Europe. The signs are 
that if the nicely poised balance of 
strength is not disturbed by some 
flashy negligence on the part of any 
of the great Powers—negligence com- 
parable to that of the owner of valu- 
ables who excites the cupidity of his 
neighbors by leaving his doors and 
windows open at night—or is not up- 
set by a collapse of the subsidiary bal- 
ance of strength in South-Eastern Eu- 
rope, then the present quiet should last. 
Germany is behaving with exemplary 
politeness towards France. The spoke 
which for some years interrupted the 
steady revolution of the French wheel 
has been withdrawn. And this has 
happened because at last Germany has 
recognized that what is necessary must 
be preserved. We trust that the 
recognition of this plain truth will be 
permanent. At present Germany 
frankly admits the necessity of the 
Triple Entente. If only she can be 
convinced that this truth will remain a 
truth the pwace of Europe will not be 
broken for ai y purely perverse reason. 
It is a great saNsfaction to be able to 
admit as much as this. For some 
years it has seemed unlikely that one 
would be able to find any element of 
constancy in the relentless variability 
of German policy. Now the law of 
necessary things is accepted as though 
it were a law of nature. After the 
meeting between the Russian and Ger- 
man Emperors at Baltic Port an offi- 
cial announcement was made that the 
“value” of the present grouping of the 


Powers in the maintenance of equilib- 
rium and of peace had been “proved.” 
Not since the signing of the Anglo- 
French Convention in 1904 had Ger- 
many lent herself to any such preg- 
nant admission as this. It means 
nothing less than that the bottom has 
been knocked out of the pretence that 
Germany was being hemmed in maili- 
ciously by the members of the Triple 
Entente. 

As though to prove emphatically that 
it has not changed its mind in the last 
few weeks, the German Government 
caused an exceptional salute of twenty- 
one guns to be fired by German ships in 
honor of M. Poincaré on his way to St. 
Petersburg. He had not passed 
through German territory. The honor 
pursued him, so to speak. He must 
have been gratified when the custom- 
ary seventeen passed into twenty-one. 
M. Sazonoff, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in a statement to the 
Matin, said that the present arrange- 
ment of the Powers in their groups 
was the “consequence” of their armies, 
their fleets, and their particular politi- 
cal relations. The word exactly ex- 
presses the case. So we have an 
agreement on both sides—both on that 
of the Triple Alliance and on that of 
the Triple Entente—that a kind of law 
of gravity has declared itself in our 
modern Europe, and that he who defies 
it will suffer as all persc-.: suffer who 
fall foul of something much greater 
than themselves. The meeting at Bal- 
tic Port was a mere exchange of civil- 
ities, but M. Poincaré at St. Peters- 
burg has undoubtedly discussed with 
the Russian Ministers the whole gamut 
of questions in which France and Rus- 
sia have either commen interests or 
conflicting interests that suggest “ac- 
commodations.” It is easy to draw up 
a list of such questions—the loan te 
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China, the condition of the Balkans, 
the Turco-Italian War, the proposed 
railways of Asia Minor, the trans-Per- 
sian railway, and above all the details 
of the new Naval Convention, which 
has already been agreed upon in prin- 
ciple. 

In some of these matters the concern 
of Russia is of course infinitely greater 
than that of France. How then will 
Russia pay France for her support? 
The answer is by her naval pro- 
gramme. Germany could hardly have 
taken it for granted that her only naval 
rival in the North of Europe would be 
Great Britain. If she did she already 
knows that she was mistaken. The 
Russian scheme for the rehabilitation 
of the Fleet is, we believe, perfectly 
serious. We must remember that Rus- 
sian foreign policy which uses army 
and navy as its instruments is no 
longer chiefly dependent upon the 
eaprices of archdukes and high bu- 
reaucrats: it is referred to, and de- 
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rives sanction from, the Duma. True, 
the Duma has no constitutional voice 
in foreign policy, yet the tendency we 
have described has been gradually 
growing up. Soon it will be estab- 
lished by custom. The Duma is a 
much more useful body, in spite of the 
narrow franchise, than is admitted by 
English Radicals, who prefer brilliant 
shadows to small and substantial facts; 
and the Duma is behind the fleet. Let 
us hope that there will be no more 
grasping at phantoms in the Far East. 
Russia’s finer destiny is now in Hurope. 
The Russian Deputy Naval Minister 
has told a representative of the Figaro 
that the construction of the new Navy 
will be rapid, and that in twelve years 
the German fleet will be equalled, and 
soon afterwards surpassed. Next year 
the first four Russian Dreadnoughts 
ought to be ready, and in five years, 
according to the programme, there 


should be nineteen battleships and 
forty-eight destroyers in the Baltic. 





THE WEEK-END PARTY. 


To live in the country, partaking of 
the pleasures and labors of country 
life through the week, and to have 
friends from town to stay with you 
over the week-end, is almost an ideal 
way of life, and of combining the in- 
terests of the small and the great 
worlds. You get the best of your 
friends, and the interests which they 
bring to your detached life prevent its 
peace from degenerating into stagna- 
tion. And to live in town, joining 
throughout the week in its loud and 
strenuous activities, and to retire from 
Saturday to Monday to the silence of 
some country retreat, there to quiet the 
nerves and slow down the pulses to 
their normai tune, is also an ideal 
condition for people whose lot it is to 
work in cities, or take a share in driv- 


ing the great machinery of national or 
metropolitan life. In either case, town 
and country influences act as correc- 
tives of one another, preserving the 
sense of proportion and preventing the 
character from being too much drugged 
by quietness or stimulated by excite- 
ment. 

Out of these two simple and good 
things has grown that extremely com- 
plicated thing which has very little that 
is good about it, the smart week-end 
party; when some twenty people, with 
their paraphernalia of luggage and 
valets and maids, are conveyed by a 
nicely graduated series of trains to a 
country house on Saturday afternoon, 
and shot out again on Monday morning 
by another nicely graduated series. 
They are received by their host and 
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hostess in the true baronial manner, as 
though they were’ indeed the inhabi- 
tants of the house; but this is an illu- 
sion. They are week-enders like their 
guests; and they themselves, with their 
valets, maids and luggage, have but 
arrived an hour or two before, and will 
depart an horr or two after, their in- 
vited visitors. There is very little that 
is restful or recreative in such assem- 
blies. They consist almost entirely of 
people who know one another well, and 
who constantly meet in the same houses 
in town; and they are employed in very 
much the same occupations as have 
employed them during the week. The 
simplicity of real English country life 
is entirely absent. From the moment 
when the second, third and fourth foot- 
men respectively have burdened them- 
selves with the responsibility of taking 
charge of your hat and stick and 
gloves, when the under-butler has de- 
livered you to the groom of the cham- 
bers, when that functionary has pre- 
sented you to your hostess (whom you 
took in to dinner the night before) un- 
til the bridge debts have been settled 
on Monday morning and the last of 
your modest assortment of half-sover- 
eigns, crowns and half-crowns has been 
pocketed by its ungrateful recipient, 
you are engaged in a complicaied though 
stereotyped routine, which is refresh- 
ing neither to the body nor to th spirit. 
You find yourself planted in a house 
full of people whom you are constant!v 
meeting in London; you have to talk 
hard to them, probably about the same 
things which furnish the small talk ‘f 
London dinner parties. You are 
requisitioned for games out of doors, or 
brought in for bridge or Coon-Can (if 
that is the way you spell it), and gen- 
erally worried with elaborate efforts 
to amuse which only bore. Such mat- 
ters as the clothes people are wearing, 
and the way they play games, and the 
extent to which they are on Christian- 
name terms with the rest of the party, 
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are matters of great importance. At 
dinner on Saturday the conversation is 
chiefly personal. “Tell me, who is that 
sitting rext to So-and-so?” is a fre- 
quent conversational opening which 
leads by easy stages to gossip and mild 
scandal. On Sunday at breakfast it is 
about the bridge of the night be*ore. 
At lunch, of the golf of the mozning, 
mildly stimulated again to persona'ities 
by the advent of some woman who 
makes an effective first appearance at 
that meal. By dinner-time two or 
three unfortunate people have been 
tacitly selected as objects of dislike by 
the rest of the party, which thus be- 
comes consolidated in a brotherly kind 
of way by more or less good-nature1 
abuse of them. And at dinner the 
week-end topic will have definitely as- 
serted itself, and rule supreme. It is 
probably a very silly topic, and may be 
anything from a low beam against 
which tall people knock their heads 
to the kind of hat or other garment 


which some pet or butt of the party 
may be wearing; but it serves to pass 
the time until the division of the guests 
into bridge parties and gossiping par- 


ties. What train people are going 
away by is more than enough topic for 
breakfast the next morning; and the 
series of anti-climaxes is reached wh2n 
at the door one takes elaborate fare- 
well of people whom one will probaly 
meet again at lunch or dinner the same 
day. In the whole entertainment is 
hardly anything that is real or belong- 
ing to the life of the house. The chil- 
dren are either banished with their 
governesses to remote apartments, %r 
allowed to play picturesquely and de- 
corously for a little while on the lawn. 
The only person who really does ex- 
actly and only what he likes is the 
host, who perhaps selects some favored 
guest to share in his own superior pur- 
suits, and his chief duty seems to be 
discharged when, with hearty and 
genial enthusiasm, he tells you 
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about the trains back to town. 

It may be objected that if one does 
not like such parties, one need not go 
to them. Certainly any hard-worked 
man who frequents them habitually 
must preter the society of his acquaint- 
ances to that of his friends, and be 
rather foolish into the bargain; for he 
has to work as hard at them as he does 
in town. But one may criticize other 
people’s pleasures as well as one’s own, 
and I am considering these parties from 
the point of view of the people who 
are the real mainstay of them; people 
who, as a rule, are not hardworking, 
the problem of whose lives is chiefly 
the problem of their pleasures, and 
who are able to devote themselves en- 
tirely to extracting as much amuse- 
ment as possible out of life. For 
these people the week-end party, which 
is full of interest and novelty for the 
onlooker seems to me to be a mistake. 
It does not seem to be worth spending 
four hours in the train to play the same 


games and meet the same people as 
you play and meet amid the greater 


conveniences of London. It is un- 
necessary to say that the standard of 
material luxury in houses where such 
functions are held is such as would 
stagger anyone who looked upon it 
with detachment of mind, and consid- 
ered what it really meant. But even 
from the week-ender’s point of view a 
change of diet would surely be both 
agreeable and beneficial, and his palate 
and his digestive organs wouid alike 
appreciate a rest from the rich sauces 
and the eternal champagne and port 
of his everyday existence. But nowa- 
days to go from London to the country 
in such circumstances is like emi- 
grating from the Carlton to the 
Ritz. 

This kind of entertainment needs 
more skill to make it tolerable than al- 
most any other; yet it is indulged in 
chiefly by people who bring no great 
intelligence or trouble to bear upon it, 
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and leave its organization almost en 
tirely to their servants. In my own 
limited knowledge only one English 
hostess has made a complete success of 
it; and she really lives in the country 
and makes a fine study of blending 
people of quite different occupations 
and habits, so that visitors to her 
house can always be sure not only of 
making new acquaintances, but of 
meeting people whom they do not meet 
in their ordinary round; and her house 
is constantly the birthplace of many 
lasting interests and friendships. For 
that reason it has become an institution 
quite unique in English life, and may 
be said, with very slight exaggeration, 
to have a national rather than a merely 
social influence. It is as far removed 
as possible from the kind of party 
which I am describing, where the 
guests are merely gathered in the great 
drag-net of London, and assembled 
without selection or discrimination. 
‘Contrast such an entertainment with 
the ideal visit to friends in the country, 
where amid familiar scenes and fa- 
miliar people a fagged brain may really 
rest and refresh itself and be absorbed 
for a little, not into some feverish and 
organized entertainment, but into the 
quieter and saner life of the people of 
the house. The peace and dignity of 
family life in the country is one of the 
last remaining glories of English so- 
ciety; it is life brought to perfection, 
where children grow up amid ideal con- 
ditions, their duties and pleasures 
equally harmonious with their state 
and environment, and the life of the 
house providing an atmosphere the 
breathing of which is restorative, and 
access to which is an intimate privi- 
lege. The wise man selects for his 
week-end holiday the house where such 
an atmosphere exists, where the people 
are friends and not mere acquaint- 
ances, where no elaborate efforts are 
made to amuse him, and where the 
only demand made upon him is a tol- 
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erable one of making a tour of the “im- 
provements.” 

As for the smart week-enders, I 
think that it would be a benefit to so- 
ciety generally if they remained in 
London. The old London social Sun- 
day was a not unpleasant day, with its 
informal visiting of people otherwise 
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hardly ever seen, and its pleasant im- 
promptu dinner parties, its cognizance 
even of such institutions as churches 
and concerts. It was supposed to be 
dull; but that was only because it was 
quiet. It was not nearly so dull as 
the smart week-end party in the coun- 
try. 
Filson Young. 





THE SUBJECTION OF MAN. 


The revised figures as to population 
in England and Wales just published 
by the Registrar-General bring out, 
among other important facts, the de- 
cided preponderance of women. That 
they are in a majority is, of course, 
known—statisticians long ago discov- 
ered this fact; that they outnumber 
men by little less than one million two 
hundred thousand—that for 1,000 men 
there are 1,068 women—will have come 
as a surprise to many. The causes 
which bring about the excess of one 
part of humanity are probably perma- 
nent; in the view of certain inquirers 
there is reason to think that some 
of them may be increasing in potency. 
The outlook is therefore a future state 
of society in which the numerical in- 
feriority,some might say the subjection, 
of man may be even more distinct 
than the present figures show. Among 
the many consequences some of the 
most obvious are the economical, and 
they are not all to the good. In the 
employments into which women now 
enter the change will mean more com- 
petitors—more would-be typists, clerks, 
secretaries; more persons ready to do 
the kinds of manual work now per- 
formed by women. There will, too, be 


more crowding into other walks of life, ° 


with the consequent production of 
more artists whose pictures will not 
sell, more singers who give no pleas- 
ure, more reciters who are the terror 
of their friends, and more writers who 


lower the remuneration of their sisters 
living by their work, who are either 
failures or who achieve only a succés 
destime. There must be in many oc- 
cupations cutting of wages and remun- 
eration already in all conscience low 
enough. The non-economical effects 
of this excess are harder to trace, but 
they are likely to be very distinct in 
the middle and well-to-do-classes. As to 
them this preponderance means in all 
probability the increase of that body 
of women, already large, who, not mar- 
rying and not dependent upon their 
labor for their subsistence, turn with 
more or less zeal to philanthropic work 
more or less real, or to amusements 
more or less harmless. In any circum- 
stances, with such changes might be 
expected restlessness, symptoms of 
malaise, instability, strange social 
movements, and curious insurrections 
against conventions. But the full 
effect is not appreciated if we do not 
take note of the co-existence of this 
numerical superiority with a low mar- 
riage-rate and a low birth-rate; in 
other words, with a large withdrawal 
of women from the chief occupations 
and concerns of past generations. The 
disappearance of the baby is the most 
striking fact as to certain classes. The 
pet dog has taken its place. The af- 
fection which the women of one gen- 
eration gave to their children is cen- 
tred by many nowadays in a poodle or 
a pug or the latest thing in puppies. 
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There are strange mixtures of the 
boudoir or drawing-room and the ken- 
nel. Toymakers say that the sale of 
dolls is diminishing; the young imi- 
tate their elders. Not the most pene- 
trating vision can discern all the con- 
sequences of this threefold fact—the 
numerical preponderance of women, 
the decrease of the marriage-rate, and 
the decline in the birth-rate. But we 
may be sure that they will have far- 
reaching transforming consequences. 
One speculation as to this subject 
may be mentioned. Moralists tell us— 
Nietzsche is only one of a thousand 
who preach the doctrine—that the 
world is becoming in its virtues and 
failings more and more feminine; that 
the virile qualities and standard of 
conduct are being replaced by others 
which may de better, but which are 
very different; that the hard combative 
elements are being eliminated. We 
are more sympathetic, more pitiful, 
more pacific. The amenities of life 
multiply and are refined. Douceur de 
vivre is better understood and prac- 
ticed. Each age has its standard of 
virtues. At their summit no longer 
stands courage. As Paulsen remarks, 
some of the older virtues have come 
to be classed as vices. Could an Eng- 
lishman of the seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth century revisit his old haunts 
he would be pretty sure to say that his 
descendants had become more femi- 
nine in speech, habits and thoughts. If 
he was candid he would admit that 
things had improved much and in many 
ways since he departed. He might be 
The Times. 
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convinced that it was possible to have 
strength without brutality, and that 
life was richer by the infusion of the 
new elements. But he might still insist 
that there was much which was ques- 
tionable and hazardous and 0of 
doubtful duration. He might urge that 
the excess of one kind in Europe 
should as soon as possible be corrected 
by utilizing the excess of an opposite 
kind in other countries, especially some 
of our Colonies and the American 
States. He might assert that those who 
do the main part of the work of the 
world, and those who have so far done | 
most for its progress, ought to exercise 
the most influence, and that a wor'ld in ’ 
which that is not so is somewhat off 
its balance. Whether the impartial 
historian would support him—whether 
upon a fair retrospect it would appear 
that in what might be called the femi- 
nine ages and races things were bet- 
ter or worse than in the more mascu- 
line—need not now be inquired. But 
our hypothetical Englishman, dropping 
out of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century, would have much to urge in 
favor of his opinion that ours was a 
feminine age as compared with his. 
Tell him the figures which we have 
quoted, show him the facts which point 
to an accentuation of the preponderance 
of women, and he might not be con- 
vinced that the outlook was all for the 
best, or that in future struggles com- 
munities in which these characteristics 
were most prevalent would be sure to 
hold their own. 
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Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler has placed 
the manuscript of his forthcoming 
book, “The Boy with the U. 8S. Fish- 
eries,” with the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries for criticism. It is to be pub- 
lished this fall by the Lothrop, Lee & 


Shepard Co., and is the fourth vokime 


of the U. S. Service Series, eache'vol- 
ume of which déals in story form with 
some important field of Government 
activity, and is submitted before pub- 
lication to the Bureau or Governmental 
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Department which is made the basis of 
the story, and from which the neces- 
sary information has been drawn. This 
arrangement secures accuracy in a 
unique line of books of unusual value 
in making the American citizen of to- 
morrow. 


In a little volume entitled “Some of 
Life’s Ideals,” Henry Holt & Co. re- 
print two of Professor William James’s 
most characteristic essays,—On a Cer- 
tain Blindness in Human Beings and 
What Makes a Life Significant. These 
were originally given as talks to stu- 
dents, and they retain the freshness of 
direct personal appeal incident to their 
original purpose. The blindness of 
which Professor James here speaks is 
that with which we are afflicted in re- 
gard to the feelings of creatures and 
people different from ourselves; and 
the thing which gives life its signifi- 
cance is its ideals. These thoughts,— 
in themselves not especially novel, are 
enforced and illustrated with a humor, 
a freshness and a sympathy which 
make the essays at once delightful and 
stimulating. 


In “The Court of St. Simon,” Anthony 
Partridge gives us a stirring glimpse 
of the Parisian under world, and the 
criminals who dwell there. St. Simon 
is an Englishman by birth, who em- 
ploys real criminals to aid him in car- 
rying on an improvised court where 
justice, as St. Simon conceives it, is 
meted out. In the course of time St. 
Simon loves and marries a fine, high- 
minded English woman and leaves his 
old life and questionable companions. 
She, however, has one defect, a hard 
and unforgiving nature, and when she 
learns the truth about St. Simon’s past 
she le:.ves him. The weaving of the 
threads which finally bring them to- 
gether again forms an absorbing tale. 
The rapidity of the action blinds the 
reader to many improbabilities, and 
the interest is more than sufficient to 
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hold his attention closely throughout. 
Little, Brown and Company. 


“The Gift of Abou Hassan,” by Fran- 
cis Perry Elliott is just the right mix- 
ture of realism and whimsical fancy, 
of old worldliness and modern smart- 
ness. The plot is slight but diverting. 
Two young people meet at the shop of 
an oriental curio merchant. A rug, 
whose magical qualities are unsus- 
pected even by the dealer, furnishes 
an excellent opportunity for them to 
become acquainted, as anyone who 
steps upon it is instantly invisible to 
those outside the rug. The young 
heroine’s aunt, Mrs. Van Stuphen, who 
is the purchaser of the rug, also en- 
counters many adventures both at the 
shop and after the prize has been car- 
ried to her home. The author has so 
light and deft a touch and creates an 
atmosphere so full of fun and laughter, 
that the story is as pleasing as the old 
tales of magic and mystery. It is ex- 
travagant but charmingly so, and thor- 
oughly entertaining. Little, Brown 
and Company. 


American readers will not be slow 
to perceive that in “The Flight of 
Faviel” by R. E. Vernéde, (Henry Holt 
& Co.) they are introduced to a new 
writer who belongs in the same class 
with Ian Hay, but has distinctive qual- 


ities which are all hisown. The story 
is gaily whimsical and altogether 
wholesome and delightful. It is the 


story of a wager which the hero was 
inveigled into making, by the terms of 
which he was to win or lose ten thou- 
sand pounds in an effort to prove his 
assertion that a man might disappear 
wholly from sight and for a month baf- 
fle all attempts of detectives to find 
him. The other end of the wager is 
taken by an enemy and rival who, be- 
sides his natural desire to win the 
stake, has the further motive of wish- 
ing the hero to have no chance to com- 
municate with the young woman with 
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whom both are in love. Given a plot 
like this, there is a chance for not a 
little ingenuity in inventing possible 
adventures for the young man con- 
cerned. Mr. Vernéde uses his oppor- 
tunities with great cleverness. Through 
one complication after another he car- 
ries his voluntary fugitive. The plot 
becomes more complex and the situa- 
tions more difficult with each chapter 
and reach a climax as the story nears 
the end. There is no serious villainy 
anywhere,—uniess in the initial agree- 
ment. The story is a comedy, with no 
really dark threads in it; and all the 
characters,—Faviel himself, Blenken- 
stein his rival, Judith Malloden, the ob- 
ject of the affections of both, Lady 
Malloden, her solicitous but not over- 
wise aunt, Boke the detective, O’ Levin, 
the Irish journalist, Bigstock, the rural 
constable, Bayford the rector, Wormyer 
the curate, the: boy Jimmy and the rest 
are charmingly and convincingly nat- 
ural. 


“The Red Lane,” by Holman Day 
opens with a wonderfully dramatic 
swing and dash and this is sustained 
until the last page. The institution of 
smuggling over the border between 
Canada and the United States is what 
the “Red Lane” really is, and we are 
introduced to a swaggering reckless 
crew whom Vetal Beaulieu, the pub- 
lican, encourages at his tavern. Upon 
a scene of lawlessness Evangeline 
Beaulieu returns from a convent where 
she has been since childhood in igno- 
rance of her father’s real character. 
She loses no time in asserting herself 
and runs away from the place where 
she cannot believe it right for her to 
remain. Her strength of character 
and womanliness make her one of the 
most winning heroines of recent fic- 
tion. Much of the tale is taken up 
with the account of how her father 
tried to make her bow to his authority 
and how she kept true to herself and 
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to her Yankee lover. But the book 
is not a mere love story. Itis a story 
of the Acadian people, their character- 
istic simplicity and strength and weak- 
nesses. ‘The figure of the fiddler Bille- 
deau and the incident of his pilgrimage 
to the great bishop in behalf of his 
people are drawn with a literary power 
and beauty which would make the 
book worth while on their account 
alone. There are no dull or hackneyed 
bits in the entire story; it is original, 
virile and powerful. Harper and 
Brothers. 


“The Street Called Straight,” by the 
author of “The Inner Shrine,” is dis- 
tinguished by the fine workmanship 
which is characteristic of its predeces- 
sors and is at the same time more 
broadly human. Olivia Guion, a Bos- 
tonian is about to marry an English 
army officer of high rank, one who 
prides himself on always having done 
precisely the “right thing” because it 
was expected of him. Olivia’s father, 
it is discovered, has mismanaged trust 
funds, and involved many of his near- 
est friends in financial ruin. To save 
Guion from prison, and to redeem the 
fortunes of the innocent people who 
have trusted him, Peter Davenant, at 
the bidding of some instinct which he 
scarcely understands, offers to make 
good the losses. A struggle takes 
place in Olivia’s mind as to the right 
course of action for her and her father 
to follow; whether to suffer the conse- 
quences of his wrong doing, or to place 
themselves under obligation to Dave- 
nant. A splendid contrast is furnished 
by the characters of Davenant who 
does right because of the greatness of — 
his soul, and the Englishman who is 
honorable chiefly to avoid being thought 
a cad. The spirit of the book is in- 
tensely national. It is as strong as it 
is clever and finished. Harper and 
Brothers. 





